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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


fags note of the week pi Ay I bewilderment. Balletin 
after bulletin has poured into London with “re- 
assuring” intelligence from China, has produced an effect 
even on the Foreign Office, and has then, when examined by 
the light of dates and facts, been relegated to the deep limbo 
of “news not yet confirmed.’ The drift of it all is that a 
counter-revolution has broken out in Pekin; that the Empress- 
Regent has regained power; that the Lord Chamberlain, 
Prince Ching, who is ex-officio Commandant of the Palace 
Guard, is fighting for her and the foreigners; and that the 
“Boxer” chiefs, finding the resistance formidable, are losing 
heart. The answer to all that is that if it were true messages 
would be received from the Legations, and the siege of 
Tientsin would be relaxed; whereas no word has arrived 
from the Legations, and the siege is being pressed with 
greater vigour than ever. We believe it will be found when 
the truth is known that all the rumours alike can be traced 
to the Prefects, or Taotais, of the ports, that they are wild 
with fear of the great army which they perceive will shortly 
land in China, and that they are deliberately making up 
smooth tales in the hope of preventing an invasion. Their 
method of doing it is to describe the situation as it stood 
when the revolation first broke out, as still existing. When 
exposed, they will fall back upon a “ confusion of dates.” 





Every now and then an Admiral or other European authority 
is taken in, Americans, we notice, being especially liable to be- 
lieve whatistoldthem. Ournaval second-in-command, Admiral 
Brace, for example, telegraphed on July 7th that there was 
“round for hoping” that Prince Ching is “ with his army at 
Pekin ” protecting the Legations. The German Consul at 
Shanghai on the following day informed his Government that 
the bombardment of the Legations was dying away in conse- 
quence of heavy losses. On the same day Sheng, the 
Director of Telegraphs at Shanghai, telegraphed to Berlin 
that all the Foreign Ministers were safe on July 5rd, though 
on July 7th Mr. Warren, Acting Consul-General at Shanghai, 
had reported “from a thoroughly trustworthy scurce” that 
only two of the Legations were uncaptured. The ‘ Boxers,” 
he added, and the troops were much disheartened. This last 
message was actually circulated, and we presume for the 
moment believed, by the Foreign Office. It is, however, self- 
evident that all these statements rest upon native authority, 
neither Admiral, nor German Consul, nor British Consul- 
General having any other means of learning what goes on in 
Pekin. As for Sheng, his regular method is to invent a story 
and then acknowledge that the date is wrong. 





All this while the siege of Tientsin is beirg fiercely pressed. 
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The Chinese hold the native ales and on the oth inst. they 
attacked the railway station, advancing with great courage 
under shelter from the fire of eleven pieces of artillery, which 
were admirably handled. But tbat two 12-pounders from 
the ‘Terrible’ were, as usual, on the spot, and that the 
British, French, Rassian, and Japanese infantry fought with 
desperate resolution, the Allies might have been defeated. 
As it was, they “suffered heavily.” Food is scarce, and 
water poisonously bad, buat the commandants think they can 
hold out till reinforcements arrive, which may, however, be a 
long while, as the difficulties of transport are very great. 


The incidents of this siege, which are fairly well known, 
are evidently alarming the allied Powers. All their con- 
tingents are being increased. The British are sending 
15,000 Sikhs and native troops from Madras and Bombay; 
the German Emperor has raised his contingent to 15,000 
men, 10,000 of them regular soldiers; the Republican 
Government of France has sent 7,500 men; and the Russians 
are pouring troops through the Suez Canal. It may be taken 
as certain that their contingent will be equal to that of any 
Power, and as the Americans contribute 5,000, the total will 
not be less than 57,000 men. This is exclusive of Japan, 
which will shortly have 22,000 men at Taku, and is discussing 
the propriety of raising this force to sixty thousand. It that 
is done the composite army of invasion will exceed 110,000 
men, while if not it will be nearly 80,000, a force which will 
require very large supplies. It will not, however, be too big 
for ite work, for it must garrison Taku, and hold Tientsin, 
and keep posts between Tientsin and Pekin—seventy miles— 
and when thus reduced storm the capital, which has internal 
as well as external defences. 


It is impossible, in face of the cool démentis now being 
published, to be sure of details as to the negotiations with 
Japan, but we fancy the following will not be found far from 
the truth. The Admirals asked Japan to send a heavy force, 
and Japan, remembering former experience, asked in reply 
if this were the desire of all the Powers, The British 
answered in the affirmative, but Russia was reluctant, and 
Germany and France followed her. The reluctance was 
removed by British intervention, and Japan joins in the 
enterprise with a large force, but under the distinct under- 
standing that she will claim no “ privileged position.” We 
have endeavoured to explain elsewhere the reasons which 
justify caution in employing Japan, reasons which, we per- 
ceive, appeal as strongly to Mr. Freeman Mitford, who, of all 
men, understands Japanese policy, as toourselves. Once give 
Japan foothold on the continent of Asia, he says, and you 
will have given reality to the “ Yellow Peril,” and “have 
conjured into existence a disturbing force that may alter the 
map of Asia, if not of the world.” 


The foolish desire of the Russian Government to preserve 
an impenetrable secrecy has, as usual, produced a needless 
distrust of her policy in China. It was actually believed in 
this country for a moment that ‘she might have instigated 
the ‘* Boxer” movement, and even now there are men in 
England who suspect her ot meditating treachery. The 
truth all the while is that of all the Powers she has saffered 
most from the upheaval of China. The work on the great 
railway has been thrown back for at least a year. Not 
only have stations been attacked and rails torn up for 
miles, but labourers have fled, and the terminal points 
are threatened by considerable Manchu forces. A massacre 
has been committed at Mukden, Newchwang has been burnt, 
and “Boxers” are active even as far east as Port Arthur, 
where the outskirts of the great arsenal are threatened 
by “ Boxer” gangs. The outbreak will cost Russia millions, 
to the despair of M. de Witte, whose currency schemes are 
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thereby bafiled, and her only hope of restoring order without 
a great war, for which she is not ready, is to act in complete 
harmony with the remaining Powers: She even tolerates the 
admission of Japan into the Concert of Europe... 


The news from the seat of war is deeply disappointing. To 
call it serious would be to exaggerate, but it naturally pro- 
duces a feeling of intense aggravation to hear at this stage of 
the war, as we did on Friday morning, that the Boers had 
carried out another successful surprise, and had captured a 
British post and several hundred men,—making with killed 
and wounded abont six hundred casualties. Lord Roberts’s 
telegram from Pretoria on Thursday night states that 
Nitral’s Nek, a post about eighteen miles from Pretoria, near 
the Crocodiie River, and garrisoned by one squadronof the Scots 
Greys, two guns of O Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery, and 
five companies of the Lincolnshire Regiment, had been 
captured by the Boers. The enemy attacked in superior 
numbers at dawn, and, seizing the hills which commanded 
the Nek, brought a heavy converging fire to bear upon 
the small garrison. The fighting lasted more or less 
throughout the day, and reinforcements were hurried up. 
“ Before, however, they reached the spot the garrison was 
overpowered. The two guns and the greater portion of 
the squadron of the Greys were captured owing to their 
horses being shot, as were also about ninety men of the 
Lincoln Regiment.” At the same time an attack was made 
on the British outposts near Derdepoort, north of Pretoria, 
but here the attack was driven off. 


Of course this disagreeable incident can make no possible 
difference to the final result of the campaign, but it shows 
how much more dangerous it is in the case of the Boers to 
sit still than to act boldly on the offensive. As long as we 
are advancing the Boers seem paralysed, and give up 
splendid positions almost without a struggle.—That this is 
not through guile or a desire to lead us on is shown by the 
tact that the advance of Mahon’s relief column to Mafeking, 
though it was vital to the Boers to stop it, was never seriously 
interfered with——The moment, however, we are quiescent 
the Boers pluck up courage, and begin, like the cunning 
hunters they are, to concoct plans for surprise. The only 
thing, it seems to us, is to keep the Boers on the run, and to 
send out flying columns with the object of following them 
up and attacking them. No doubt thatsounds very risky, 
but experience shows it is safer than standing on the defen- 
sive and waiting to be attacked. ‘“ Boldness, boldness, and 
again boldness” will pay us better than waiting cautiously 
and being ambuscaded after all. Note the irony of the fact 
that our troops at Nitral’s Nek were greatly outnumbered, 
though we have now two hundred thousand men in the field 
and the Boers not twenty thousand. So true it is that 
mobility is the best form of that numerical superiority in 
action which, barring accidents, means victory. 


To balance Nitral’s Nek Lord Roberts was able to state 
that on Wednesday Smith-Dorrien had a successful engage- 
ment with the enemy at Krugersdorp and inflicted heavy loss 
on them, and Buller also reports driving off the Boers who 
were attempting to destroy his railway line. General Hart 
also sends intelligence that the Boers are laying down their 
arms in the Heidelberg district. The uews from the Orange 
Colony is also distinctly good. Though the cordon has not yet 
closed round De Wet and ex-President Steyn, there is plenty 
of evidence that the Boers under their command are in a 
very baud way. For example, they recently put some seven 
hundred British prisoners over the border whom they could 
not feed, and who were in a half-starving condition. Knowing 
the immense value attached by the Boers to the possession of 
prisoners, this fact is most significant. Equally striking as 
evidence of the straits to which the Orange Colony Boers are 
reduced is the fact that several members of Mr. Steyn’s late 
Government have come in and surrendered. It is stated also 
that De Wet has sworn an oath never to surrender, or other- 
wise he would have given himself up, for he realises that the 
Boer cause is hopeless, 


The Daily Telegraph of Wednesday states that the Govern- 
ment have decided to divide the dual office of High Com- 
missioner of South Africa and Governor of the Cape. The 
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Governorship will be oftered to Sir George Goldie, while Sir 
Alfred Milner will retain the office of High Commissioner, 
and specially devote his attention to the settlement of the 
newly acquired territories,—an operation which is expected to 
last for a couple of years at least. If this arrangement jg 
carried out it will, we believe, prove satisfactory. Sir Alfreq 
Milner has entirely won the confidence of the Transvaal] 
Ontlanders and loyalists, and he thoroughly understands the 
needs of the situation. Sir George Goldie, on the other hand, 
should prove a very good Governor of the Colony. He ig 
both firm and conciliatory, understands the handling of 
natives, has an excellent commercial head, and owing to his 
experiences with the Niger Company knows how to deal with 
the Imperial Government. 


The latest return of killed, wounde d, and prisoners during 
the war makes the killed in action 2,666, and the “ died of 
wounds” 695, while the “died of disease” are 4,535, the 
wounded 11,576, and the prisoners 1,986. Thus the deaths are 
in all 8,059. Over 20,000 men and officers have been invalided 
home. It will be noted that, as usual, disease has carried off 
nearly double the number of victims claimed by the rifle and 
the cannon. The number of men who have died from wounds, 
considering the large number of wounded, is most gratify. 
ingly small. In the wars of former days to be wounded was 
for the common soldier almost the equivalent of being killed 
outright, so small was the percentage of recovery. 


Friday's 7'?mes contains a telegram from Paris which gives 
whit may turn out to be very serious news in regard to the 
friction between the French and Moorish troopson the disputed 
frontier with Morocco, near Figig and Igli, while telegrams 
from Tangier also show that the Emperor of Morocco and 
his people are beginning to exhibit great uneasiness as to the 
French advance. It is also stated that France and Spain 
have come toan understanding as to the Moorish question. For 
ourselves, we feel little anxiety as to the problem of Morocco 
if only our Government will handle it wisely and sympathetic- 
ally as regards both Spain and Franee. By all means let 
France advance in the Hinterland of Algiers if she thinks it 
worth while. We shall, of course, do nothing to hinder her, 
and what is more, ought to make this fact perfectly clear in 
Paris. At the same time, we should let Spain understand that 


| if the Shereefian Empire breaks up, we shall support her in 
| her legitimate claims in regard to the territories bordering on 


the places she already owns on the Northern shore of the 
Mediterranean. 


The French Chambers were prorogued on Tuesday, and 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet may, therefore, be considered 
safe till November. It has been engaged for eighteen 
months ina silent but continuous contest with the Army, 
and it has on the whole succeeded in that difficult struggle. 
The Minister of War, the General Inspector, and the 
Governor of Paris are all trustworthy men, and the 
General Staff has been thoroughly weeded of all devotees 
of Cesarism. Discipline has been so restored that no 
regiment will revolt without an order, and the men who 
issue orders are all devoted to the Republic. That is a 
great task to have been performed by plain persons, 
especially at a moment when the nerves of the people they 
rale are all on edge. There can be no doubt that the 
preposterously false idea that the British intend to attack 
France has been very widely diffused, and is one reason 
for the angry jealousy manifested in favour of the Army. 
General Gallieni is an able man, and he would not, as 
is reported, have demanded large reinforcements to defend 
Madagascar against Lord Roberts if he had not been 
sure of the sympathies of his countrymen. In the midst of 
all this, however, the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet has gone 
quietly on with its work, intent only on preserving the 
Republic, which, in spite of attacks virulent beyond all 
precedent, still exists. 

The Times of Monday contains a critical summary of the 
“planks” adopted by the Democratic Convention which nomi- 
nated Mr. Bryan as its candidate for the Presidency. The chief 
point at which issue is joined with the Republicans is that of 
Imperialism and a demand for the evacuation of the Philip. 
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ines. In home politics there is a strong declaration against 
Trusts (which, however, would be more convincing but for 
the incident of the New York Ice Trust, in which certain 
prominent New York Democrats are said to have been 
interested), and clauses directed against the power of issuing 
injunctions in labour disputes claimed by the Courts of Law, 
and in favour of an Income-tax. There is also, of course, a | 
free-silver plank,—/.c., the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1. | 
Americans seem to regard the proposals for home reforms as 
very Socialistic, but to most Englishmen they seem mild | 
enough. We have not got Trusts—at least in the American | 
sense—we have an Income-tax, and our Courts do not issue 
injunctions against strikers. 





The foreign proposals are vague, thongh aggressive in tone. | 
“ No American people shall ever be held in unwilling subjec- 
tion to European authority.” I£ that is meant as a threat to 
us in regard to Canada, we need feel no concern, as we shall 
certainly never attempt to keep the people of Canada within 
the Empire against their will. Whether the French will feel 
the same in regard to Guiana and their West Indian islands | 
we do not know. The clause relating to the Nicaragua Canal 
and the attack upon “the ill-concealed Republican alliance 
with England” are in reality purely conventional pieces of 
“tail-twisting,” and need not excite opinion here. As we 
have said elsewhere, as far as our national interests are con- 
cerned, it matters not in the least whether the Democrats or 
Republicans win. Englishmen, therefore, had better trouble 
themselves as little as possible about the Election. They 
must avoid taking or letting it be thought that they 
are taking sides in the matter. It is immaterial to us 
which of his daughters does the housekeeping in Cousin 
Jonathan’s house, 


Sir Frederic Hodgson’s attempt to break ont of Coomassie 
has succeeded, and on July 11th he arrived at Cape Coast | 
Castle. He brought away Lady Hodgson with him, and 
most of the Europeans, including the missionaries, leaving 
only two or three officers and a hundred men to defend the 
fort in Coomassie. Almost all the food was left with them, 
and as Colonel Willcocks is still in full march to their relief, 
and the Ashantis are falling back, it is probable that all will 
be saved. A considerable battle must, however, previously 
be fought, as the Ashantis have concentrated in front of 
Coomassie and are believed to number thirty thousand men. 





In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Queen’s 
Garden Party gave rise to an absurd little scene. The 
Agricultural Holdings Bill was under discussion, but when 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s turn came to propose an amendment 
standing in his name, he, instead, moved the adjournment of 
the debate. This shocked Mr. Dillon greatly, partly because 
the adjournment was moved by a private Member, and partly | 
because its object was the attendance of Members at a garden 
party. Mr. Balfour in reply very pertinently suggested that 
Mr. Dillon was not always so anxious that the time of the 
Honse should not be wasted. Much more straightforward 
and much more genuine than Mr. Dillon’s cavilling were the 
blunt declarations of the two Labour Members, Mr. John 
Wilson and Mr. Maddison, the latter of whom declared 
that “the discussion of any one of the clauses of the Bill | 
was worth all the Royal garden parties and all the Royalties | 
as well.’ After he had withdrawn the last clause of 3 

| 


protest, Mr. Maddison went on to represent the adjournment 
as unfair to the working classes of the country. That is a well- 
sounding convention, but we do not imagine that working 
men will ever be greatly shccked at the idea of “ knocking off” 
for what is, after all, only a glorified beanfeast. They are 
far too human for any such pedantry. No reasonable man 
will feel angry with Mr. Maddison’s protest; it is a free 
country, and one may be as “ bearish” as one likes, but the 
whole incident savours too much of the nursery. One longs | 
to see a huge Britannia in a nurse’s cap and apron come in, 
do a good deal of smacking all round, and then explain that 
it is the heat and the excitement that have made the children 
so naughty and rude. She would probably add: ‘It was that | 
Master Dillon, though he does seem so quiet, that set them 
all off.’ 


Mr. Prevost Battersby, writing tothe Morning Post of Tuesday | 





from Germiston, describes a picturesque incident that occurred 
on the eve of the occupation of that town at the end of May. 
In the course of an isolated attempt by a body of Mounted 
Infantry to enter the town two troopers were shot, one 
fatally, as the men were cantering back to cover. The 
horse of the other stopped for a while by its master, then 
walked over and took a look at the dead man, and then went 
back to the other, rubusng him with its nose, and pretending 
to go away without him. Finally, as though realising the 
wounded man’s helpless condition, it knelt down beside him, 
the trooper making several ineffeetual attempts to scramble 
into the saddle. Meantime the enemy had begun to fire on 
the horse, which scampered off, while the trooper—a Colonial 
—managed to stagger, a few yards at a time, to the shelter 
of the railway. ‘There, raising himself on one arm, he 
waved the other to his horse, which cantered back at the 
signal to the rest of the troop.” It is interesting to know 
that the horsé can thus be disciplined to the display of a 
sagacity almost as great as that of a collie. 


The Australian Federation Bill received the Queen’s 
Assent on Monday, and Mr. Barton will take back with 
him to Australia not merely the statute signed in duplicate by 
the Queen, but the table, inkstand, and pen at and with which 
was accomplished the final act for the establishment of the great 
new Republic within the Empire,—a State worthy to stand 
beside Canada in the splendid roll of daughter-States. It 
would be difficult to imagine, and practically impossible to 
erect, a freer and more independent and more democratic form 
of government than that established in Australia, If the will 
of the people does not prevail in the Commonwealth it 
will be solely the fault of the people. It is because of 
this complete self-government and freedom from control 
from home that we regard the establishment of the Australian 
Commonwealth as an act of Imperial consolidation. Its 
passage has greatly reduced the possibility of a break- 
up of the Empire. We are glad to note from his words to a 
representative of the Daily Telegraph that Mr. Barton realises 
as fully as do thoughtful men here that the fuller the 
self-government of the parts the safer the Empire as a whole. 
If Irish-Australians ask us in regard to this: ‘How about 
Home-rule ?’ we will ask them to think what they would do if 
thirty years hence two-thirds of the people of Queensland 
ask to take the whole of Queensland out of the Common- 
wealth and to establish a separate government of their own. 
Will not the answer be an unhesitating ‘Maintain the Union 
at all costs ?’ 





The Daily Matt of Tuesday publishes a striking account of 
the opening of the cave in Mount Dicte, in Crete, the tradi- 
tional birthplace of Zeus. After blasting away the limestone 
blocks which obstructed the mouth of the cave, Mr. Hogarth 
found on entering « quantity of offerings, chiefly bronze 
weapons and terra-cotta statuettes, many of them ornamented 
with the double axe, or symbol of Zeus. A lower cave was 
also reached by a shaft 150 ft. deep, and found to contain, in 
the niches of the stalactites, quantities of offerings of higher 
value than those in the cave above. In view of the fact, 
attested by countless references in classical writers, that 
Crete was one of the greatest centres of ancient worship, the 
finds of Mr. Evans and Mr. Hogarth may be only the prelude 
to discoveries of far greater ethnological importance. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. Watts’s scheme for per- 
manently recording deeds of heroism in humble life is an 
accomplished fact. ‘The cloister in the “ Postman’s Park,” 
Aldersgate Street, has now -been built, and four memorial 
tablets have been erected, the inscriptions on two of which 
are as follows :—‘* Walter Peart, driver, and Harry Bean, fire- 
mau, of the Windsor express, on July 18tb, 1898, whilst being 
scalded and burnt, sacrificed their lives in saving the train.” 
‘Mary Rogers, stewardess of the ‘Stella,’ March 30th, 1899, 
self-sacrificed by giving up her life-belt and voluntarily going 
down in the sinking ship.” The inscriptions may not be 
notable examples of the lapidary style, but for memorials of 
this kind a bare record of fact is perhaps the most suitable. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 984. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE DANGER FROM JAPAN. 


[ is perfectly useless to discuss events in China until 

we know a little more accurately what has actually 
happened. At present the public mind is bemused by 
rumours, and, as we suspect, by deliberate and artistic 
lying. All that is certain is that no Ambassador in Pekin 
is allowed to send one word to his Government, and that 
the Chinese are continuing the siege of Tientsin. Taoere 
are, however, some questions involved which are permanent, 
and first among them is the relation of this country to 
Japan. As we are convinced, our people are making 
a grave mistake. They are disposed to leave the 
work of vindicating civilisation, at least in its earlier 
stages, to the Japanese, and angrily denounce any Power, 
or indeed auy person, who questions the wisdom of that 
policy. They fancy that the Japanese Government was 
ready from the first out of humanity to make a great 
effort to save the Legations, that it was checked by 
Russia, and that if the Legations are destroyed the blame 
will rest mainly upon St. Petersburg. That is an illusion. 
The Japanese Government behaved at least as selfishly as 
any Government of Europe, much more selfishly than the 
British, which obviously obeyed an uninstructed emotion. 
It is quite possible, though in our judgment improbable, 
that 1f the Japanese authorities had acted with the 
humane vigour which was manifested by the British 
Government when it sanctioned Admiral Seymour’s rush, 
had landed at once a complete corps d’armee, with orders 
to cut its way to Pekin or perish in the attempt, the 
Legations might have been saved, and Pekin be to-day 
awaiting the decisions of the Powers. Japan, however, 
did nothing of the kind. On the contrary, she saw in the 
world’s disaster an opportunity for aggrandisement, and 
refused to move until she had a guarantee from the 
Powers that some of her own projects should be realised, 
and against the financial losses that such an expedition 
would entai]. This fact, though now denied, is proved by 
the earlier German accounts of the negotiations. That, 
in view of the transactions which followed her victory 
over China, such a hesitation was natural we entirely 
admit; but, nevertheless, it showed that Japan, like the 
majority of European States, is governed by selfish policy 
and not by humane emotion. That being so, she has no 
claim whatever to be more prominent in the restoration of 
order in China than any other Power, and there are grave 
reasons why no such claim should be allowed, more 
especially by Great Britain. 

In the first place, the prominence which our country- 
men wish Japan, under the protection of Great Britain, 
to assume would inevitably shatter the Concert of Europe. 
The interests of Russia and Japan are too irreconcilably 
opposed to allow us to be the ally of both. Russia cannot 
give up her claim to Manchuria, and will not suffer Korea 
to become Japanese, and any alliance of Great Britain 
tending to make those two results more probable will 
findin Russia a determined opponent. She may be wrong 
or right in her view of her own interests, but that this 
is her unalterable view, and that the view is shared 
by her whole people, there can be no doubt what- 
ever. To put the matter in plain English, we have 
to choose between Russia and Japan, between the white 
Power and the yellow Power, and, us it seems to us, 
between such alternatives there is no real choice. To 
choose Japan is to defy Europe. France is certain to 
follow Russia, not only because the Russian alliance is 
now her mainstay in the politics of the world, but because 
Russia can and will give her Yunnan if the Chinese 
Empire falls to pieces, and no other Power will spend one 
life in giving her anything. Our people imagine that in 
that case we shall have compensation in a German alliance, 
but unless, indeed, we cede islands that hope is quite 
illusory. The German people, and still more the Austrian 
people, will refuse to fight Russia and France for any 
colonia! gain whatever ; and unless they will fight, what is 
the value of their alliance ? The German Emperor has 
large views in China perhaps, but he does not want to 
carry them out at the price of Russian hostility when he 
can further those views just as easily by adhering to 
the other side. He took the side of Russia when 
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Japan was coerced before, and his natural impulse, 
while his Empire lies, as it must lie always, between 
the anvil and the hammer, must be to side with 
Russia. Do the politicians who in their ignorance are go 
eagerly pressing a wari alliance with Japan really wish to 
see this country left at the end of a great expedition and 
many sacrifices with all Europe ranged against her and 
only Japan for an effective friend ? America? We 
have always admitted that if America and Great, Britain 
act together heartily their force ig irresistible, but it is 
very doubtful if America is prepared to fight heartily for 
any question in the Far East except full liberty to trade 
—which Russia would no more refuse in the Yellow Sea 
than in the Black—and quite certain that she will not go 
heartily into any war for the benefit of a coloured Power, 
We should be left alone to fight with both hands for 
what,—except the security and aggrandisement of Japan ? 


Even this, however, is not the strongest argument 
against the proposed course. If the Powers of Europe 
master China they will, at worst, partition ber, and go 
place her as a nationality outside the field of politics. 
But if Japan masters China she will almost instinctively 
endeavour to protect her against Europe, will rule her, 
and will organise the Chinese official hierarchy with the 
strange ability she has already displayed in managing her 
own affairs. Do our contemporaries understand what 
that means? It means thata pagan Power of the highest 
efficiency in utilising modern science, and capable of a 
massacre like that of Port Arthur, has obtained the 
control of the whole yellow race,—that is, of at least four 
hundred millions of men, all capable of discipline, all 
penetrated with hatred of the insolent white, with re 
sources probably as great as those of Europe, and with an 
ambition as limitless as that of any previous Great Power. 
What is to stop their rolling over Asia as Jenghiz Khan 
did, rending India—which they can enter at will from 
Thibet or through Nepal—from our grasp, or planting 
themselves in Constantinople, thence to threaten the 
European world. Everybody laughed when . Charles 
Pearson in a pessimistic mood wrote of “the Yellow 
Peril,” but great statesmen have adopted his views since, 
and no one who now looks around will deny that 
they had at least some basis in fact. Imagine only 
the irregular forces now swarming in Pekin, round 
Tientsin, and in Shantung to be guided by Japanese officers, 
organised by Japanese discipline, and supplied with 
Japanese artillery ; and those forces are not a tenth 
of what China can produce. What chauce would Europe 
have of even reaching Pekin without an effort such as she 
has not made since the Crusades, an effort, which, we may 
rely upon it, she will never make ? Is Europe going to 
preserve India for us, or Northern Asia for Russia? She 
will retire and leave the two Powers that are immediately 
interested, the master of the North and the mistress of 
the South, to defend themselves as they best may. We 
cannot imagine folly greater than that which would give 
to the yellow peoples so magnificent an opportunity. 


Europe ought to do her own work, admitting Japan as 
one only of the six Powers; to march to Pekin, and once 
there either to make an endurable arrangement with a 
new and wiser Government of China, or, if that dread 
necessity must be faced, to settle a partition which will at 
least allow each Power ‘o exert its special faculties 
unhampered by the cumbrous, unmanageable, originality- 
destroying Concert of Europe. In that partition Japan, 
if she does her share of the work, must have her share of 
the burden or the reward, and even that share may make 
the only pagan Power left with brain to devise and 
patience to execute great designs unendurably strong. 





THE POLITICAL PROSPECTS IN CAPE COLONY. 


FP\HERE has been a good deal of talk during the past 

week as to a great movement among the Dutch 
for boycotting British goods in Cape Colony. A huge 
Dutch company is to be formed with a vast capital, 
which is to have branches everywhere, and no Dutch- 
speaking man or woman is to buy anything more at shops 
kept by British traders. In all probability the scheme 
will collapse of itself, but even if it is actually put into 
operation we have no fears as to any very terrible results 
ensuing. The boycott will not, of course, be met by 
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any attempts at penal action, but simply by another 
poycott, and at that the British will be able to hold their 
own. Most Dutch farms are mortgaged, and mortgaged 
to British banks. Would a demand for the money suit the 
borrowers ? Again, British buyers are the best customers 
of the Dutch farmers. But one need not go on and help to 
make ill-feeling by being too specific. It is enough to 
know tbat if the Cape Dutch were mad enough to try a 
general boycott and to force the loyalists to retaliate it 
would be the Dutch, and not the British, who would 
suffer the more. 


. A matter far more serious than the proposed boycott is 
the difficulty that is likely to be experienced in the Cape 
Parliament in regard to the treatment of the rebels. We 
nave, as our readers know, always been in favour of a 
mild and conciliatory policy towards all the belligerents, 
whether British subjects or Boers. But though we want 
the punishment of the rebels to be as mild as possible, we 
feel that itis intolerable to allow districts that have been 
actively disloyal, that threw in their lot with the Boers, 
joined them in arms, and in effect annexed themselves to 
the Republics, to continue to help govern the loyal 
portions of the Colony. If the loyalists ask for the 
blood of the rebels we would refuse, but we cannot see 
how we can possibly refuse to listen to the demand: ‘You 
must not let the men who have been fighting against us 
and the Empire continue to send representatives to the 
Cape Parliament to make laws we must obey, and to 
appoint the men who are to govern us.’ That is a per- 
fectly just and reasonable demand and must be attended 
to. No doubt it is the demand which the Dutch 
politicians and the Afrikander Bond will resist most 
bitterly. They would far rather that a certain number of 
the rébel leaders should suffer condign punishment than that 
the Bond should lose voters. This view is brought out by 
Mr. Merriman in the political statement which he publishes 
in Wednesday’s Westminster Gazette. He tells us that he 
ard his friends were for “the punishment by the ordinary 
law of certain selected men who might be held to be ring- 
leaders, and an amnesty for the rank-and-file,’—7.e., an 
amnesty without disfranchisement. Mr. Merriman’s 
reason for allowing the disloyal to continue to govern 
the loyal is in effect that not to let them do so would 
be a’ great injustice to “the great mass of the Dutch 
population of the Colony who remained true to their 
allegiance under the strain of the sentiment of blood 
relationship.” Now we have no desire to do anything 
harsh or unfair to the Dutch loyalists, and have always 
desired, as we have said above, that they should be treated 
with the utmost consideration. They should be assumed 
to be loya] till they have been proved the reverse by 
overt acts, and every allowance should be made for excited 
talking and writing. Even when most violent mere words 
should be iguored unless translated into action. But 
though we are all for treating the Cape Dutch generously 
and magnanimously, we cannot see that the loyal Cape 
Dutch as a body bave any right to feel aggrieved because 
men who took up arms, and did not wisely keep quiet as 
they did, are to be deprived for a time of the right of 
governing the loyal men of the Colony. The men who 
rebelled and took up arms and joined the Boers—not 
merely theoretically and technically, but actually and 
literally—threw off their allegiance to the British 
Empire, and ceased to be its citizens. The men who 
rose in a body, hauled down the British flag, trans- 
ferred their district and its government to the Republics, 
and then proceeded to fire on the British flag and British 
troops, divested themselves in the most deliberate way 
possible of their Imperial and British citizenship. To say 
that these men must now be allowed to remake them- 
selves into British citizens on their own terms, and to 
resume their place in the Empire with all their political 
privileges intact, seems to us the most unreasonable 
demaud ever made by a responsible citizen, and we cannot 
help being surprised that a man so able and so well 
versed in constitutional and political science as Mr. 
Merriman should make it. If his demand were for 
clemency and amnesty in the sense of sparing life, we 
should sympathise with it most strongly; but as far as 
we can see, he approaches the matter chiefly in the spirit 
of a political wirepuller. ‘ My party bas a right to the 
votes of those men, and you are a tyrant and a gerry- 
manderer if you.deprive it of them. Punish a few big 
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men if you like, but leave us our votes.’ No doubt Mr, 
Merriman and his friends here and at the Cape will reply 
that our demand for disfranchisement is also a wirepuller’s 
demand. Well, of course they have a right to their 
own opinion, but in reality the allegation does not hold 
good, for we base our demand, not on political expediency, 
but upon a fixed and true principle,—namely, that the 
rebels of their own act divested themselves of their 
British citizenship, and that it would be unjust to restore 
them that citizenship and endow them with the power to 
govern men who did not abandon their flag but upheld it. 


Mr. Merriman in the course of his article in the 
Westminster twice mentions Lord Durham’s policy in 
Canada, and very truly says that it was “the real foundation 
of the British Empire.” We should judge, however, from 
the tone of his allusions and from the vague and general 
manner in which he seeks to support his protest against 
the disfranchisement of the rebels, that Mr. Merriman has 
but a very hazy notion of what Lord Durham did, or what 
was the real nature of Charles Buller’s famous Report. 
In this Mr. Merriman is of course not singular, for we 
have noticed a very general tendency of late to talk about 
Lord Durhawm’s action in Canada, rather than to look into 
that action and see what it really was and how far it 
applies in the present case. In another column we print 
a long letter from a correspondent who has preferred to 
look up the Report to talking about it, and it will be seen 
that though Lord Durham and Charles Buller laid down 
many of the true principles of Colonial government, and 
of the relations that ought to exist between the daughter 
and mother States, the Canadian precedent does not give 
much help in detail, the cases being too dissimilar. Lord 
Durham, no doubt, pursued a policy of amnesty, and quite 
rightly, but he did not after a war of the most serious 
kiad, in which the loyal population had made great sacri- 
fices for the Empire, end by placing those loyalists under 
the rule of the men who had been attempting to kill them 
in the field. Of course no one can say exactly what Lord 
Durham would have done in the present case, but 
we shall require a great deal of evidence to make us think 
it probable that he would have approved the policy advo- 
cated in effect by Mr. Merriman tor South Africa, ‘Let 
the rebel first have a try with his rifle, and if he does not 
succeed, then give him another chance at the polls.’ 
That is hardly a travesty of Mr. Merriman’s policy. 
But though we cannot believe that Lord Durham would 
have approved such a policy, we are heartily at one with 
those who urge that the spirit in which Lord Durham 
approached the Canadian problem is the one in which the 
South African problem is to be approached. Do not let 
us fail for a moment in our belief that free representative 
institutions are the final solution of the South African 
problem, and that this solution must ultimately be applied 
without fear of consequences. It was by neglecting this 
truth that the Transvaai fell, and dragged down with 
it the Free State, tor had President Kruger given the 
Outlanders the vote they would have been loyal to his 
State. We must keep the principle of free representa- 
tive government intact both at the Cape and in Natal, 
even if we have temporarily to withdraw certain districts 
from the Cape, and in the end—and a not very distant 
end—both those districts and the late Republics must be 
fully endowed with self-government, 





THE RESULTS OF A REVERSE IN CHINA. 


W* all think, or rather assume without much think- 

ing, that this march of Europe and Japan upon 
Pekin will be a successful operation. As soon as fifty 
thousand men are collected, it 1s said, with their transport 
and supplies, Tientsin will be “relieved,” that is, the force 
besieging it will be driven away, and with that city as 
base the distance the international army has to traverse 
is only seventy miles. It is true there is no railway, and 
there will be many trenches, and possibly many daring 
elforts to imtercept supplies, but still a European army 
with its impedimenta can do ten miles a day, Pekin was not 
fortified to defy a modern siege train, and within a fortnight 
of leaving Tientsin the European Generalissimo ought to 
be in possession of the Chinese capital. That is a reason- 
able forecast in accord with the result of the Japanese 
invasion and the history of all collisions between Europe 
aud China, and it will in all human probability be justified 
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by events. Sut suppose for a moment, as there is a 
pause while the troops are collecting, that Europe is mis- 
taken, that the army fails to reach Pekin, or, arriving 
there, finds nothing but the smouldering ruins of the 
Imperial city, what will happen then? It is at least 
possible that the Chinese, full of suspicion, believing 
their Empire the greatest prize on earth, and aware from 
the talk of Europeans that they have offended beyond 
forgiveness, may see in the invasion a deliberate attempt 
to conquer China, and haying good arms, may defend 
themselves inch by inch with a fury and a self- 
sacrifice of which we have as yet had in Asia 
no modern experience. They may fight everywhere, as 
they do at Tientsin. They may be aided by - disease, 
by divided counsels among the cosmopolitan invaders, 
by a murrain among the beasts of transport, or, in short, by 
any one of the accidents to which armies have occasionally 
been liable, and after a month of incessant losses and 
disappointments the allies may reappear at Tientsin a 
beaten army. The first result of such an occurrence, 
most improbable, but still within the range of human 
prevision—it occurred often enough to Roman armies in 
Asia—would be that all China, gratified to the very bone 
in its pride, and once more confident in its civilisation, 
would prepare for resistance under a general who, having 
defeated the detested foreigner, would be master of the 
Empire, and would organise as soldiers the million and 
a half of ruffians who in China under various names are 
subjected to military law. The next consequence would 
be that Europe would lose heart for the general enter- 
prise, each people either abandoning it as too difficult and 
costly, or insisting that it would act for itself and keep 
such prizes as it might win. The Armies of [Jurope 
being conscript Armies, and their Treasuries just now 
fully taxed, that separate action might be exceedingly 
difficult, jealousies might produce wars, or other events not 
now foreseen—such as an explosion in Turkey, a mutiny 
in India—or a demonstration against the novel cost 
and new horrors of the military system might arrest 
the prodigious effort. which in such circumstances 
the conquest of China would require. Europe might 
draw back and leave China once more to work out its own 
destiny. What then would the Chinese try to do? 


If still an Empire, which is the most probable forecast, 
the men who had defeated Europe possessing force sufli- 
cient to put down any local movement, it can hardly be 
doubted that the rulers of China would try to make two 
ideas the bases of their future policy,—the ideas of 
militarism and exclusivism. They could not forget the 
lesson they had learned that a defenceless nation is a 
nation which may become a prey. They would dread 
Japan, dread Russia, dread Great Britain, and, moreover, 
would want to assert themselves against the disintegrating 
tendencies to which war would have given birth. They 
would undoubtedly strive to organise as powerful an Army 
as they could; and as conscription is a recognised idea, 
as their people, seeing them victorious, would obey, as 
they could import all weapons they require, and as 
Asiatics can make armies—who else made the Japanese 
or the Turkish ?—they might make a very powerful one 
indeed. Great is science, and German soldiers are 
devoted, but even a German army would hesitate to rush 
on two millions of riflemen indifferent to life, and com- 
pletely masters of the use of the spade. The mere exist- 
ence of such an army, the mere possibility of its overflow- 
ing bounds, would deprive Europe of all power of 
dictation, and compel three Powers at least, Russia, 
France, and Great Britain, to take very large and very 
expensive precautions. Russia is well aware of her 
danger; France, mindful of Jules Ferry, never forgets 
hers ; and Great Britain, if ever she ceases to regard China 
as a negligible quantity, will wake with a start to the 
perception that India is more vulnerable on the East than 
oa the North, that three great armies could pour at once 
through Nepal, Sikkim, and Bootan, and that with a 
Chinese foot ouce upon the ricefields of Bengal her Indian 
Preasury would be bankrupt. A Chinese Government of 
any real strength would be a most formidable menace to 
civilisation, and would use its powers unhesitatingly to 
secers its own objects. The first of those objects would be 
isolation. They could hardly forbid intercourse with Europe 
altogether as the Japanese did, for they would want 
military supplies, but they would limit it to the utmost, 





| 
reduce Treaty Ports to two, tax imports exactly ag they 
pleased, and compel Europe to surrender the Capitulations 
which have already been surrendered in Japan. China, 
in short, would be a closed market except for the 
Japanese, who can supply everything, even munitions 
just as well as Europe. The officials would always be 
tyrannical and corrupt, the few Europeans remaining 
always plaintive, and the European Governments always 
hesitating between rage at the affronts put upon them and 
dread of beginning a war in which, as experience would 
have warned them, they could not hope to win. In the 
end it is probable that each affronted country would wage 
war on its own account, and aided by a superiority at sea 
which the Chinese can never overcome, would succeed jn 
seizing small points d’appui where their traders would be 
safe ; that is, in precisely repeating the conditions which 
at this moment exist. 

That is not a prospect, it will be conceded, to 
excite enthusiasm, yet it is a prospect which may 
be realised if the international force suffers a great 
defeat, or if, arriving victorious at Pekin, it finds that 
Pekin has sunk to be the capital of Pechili. Europe, 
in fact, is bound under heavy penalties to win in 
this new Crusade, and to win she must cease to be im- 
patient. The work is not to be done in one mad rush, 
The invading force must be adequate, with a large allow- 
ance for deaths from disease, must not be cut from its 
base even for a day, must be fully supplied with muni- 
tions, commissariat, and even water, and must above all 
have adequate means of transport in a country where all 
kinds of forage will be burnt as it advances. What does 
it matter toa Chinese general if, in order to delay an 
enemy twelve hours, he has to desolate a county? Above 
ail, the army must have a resourceful general, who can 
use the different military qualities of six nations, who will 
not be perplexed if nothing in his force is interchangeable 
except the men, and who, above all, will understand that 
he has Chinese vanity to fear even more than Chinese 
valour. With courage, patience, and caution the work 
may be done, but it will not be done if the newspapers of 
Kurope are incessantly lashing the generals to more 
speed, and if it fails to be done the consequences will 
affect more than one generation. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN AMERICA. 


a* our readers know, we desire nothing so much as a 
continuation of the keen sympathy and interest 
which have marked the attitude of English public opinion 
towards America during the last few years. But in spite 
of that we shall not regret it if our newspapers and their 
readers do not pay too much attention to the Presidential 
Election which is just beginning in the States. And for 
this reason. When Englishmen get interested, they can- 
not help taking sides and getting vehemently anxious for 
their side to win. But the last thing that any wise 
friend of England and America wants is for people here 
to take sides strongly in the coming struggle. If they 
do they are sure to make enemies of a large part of the 
American public and to create a condition of heat and 
ill-feeling which cannot but be injurious. What English- 
men ought to want, and do in reality want at heart, is that 
Americans should have the President of their choice. 
But owing to a variety of circumstances they are not 
unlikely, unless they take care, to be persuaded into 
thinking that they want the Republican party to win. 
This will not be merely because they will think that the 
Republicans are friendly to England and the Democrats 
unfriendly, but rather because they will be told in daily 
telegrams that the whole future prosperity of America 
depends upon putting the Republicans in office. That they 
will honestly be told this we do not doubt. The men who 
supply English newspapers with news live in the Eastern 
States, and naturally take the view of the educated people 
in the Northern and Eastern States, and this, except in 
the case of the Irish, is largely Republican. The hotter 
the fight becomes, and the more excited people get, the 
more certain it will seem to the Republicans that unless 
President McKinley is re-elected the country will be utterly 
and irrevocably ruined. Thus we must be prepared to 
hear later in the summer of all sorts of awful things 
that are sure to happen if Mr. Bryan wins. No doubt 
Mr. Bryan’s friends will paint equally terrifying pictures 
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of the chaos of misrule into which the country must fall 


if the Republicans win, and if we over here could hear 
these things they would act as an excellent corrective, and 
make us realise that there is, after all, not so much 
difference between the two partics. But we shail not 
hear the Democratic but only the Republican “ babble of 
the auction room” of politics, and thus shall be im danger 
of being impressed out of all proportion to the facts. 
This being the case, we desire first that English- 
men should busy themselves as little as possible about 
the Election, and when, and if, they do that, they 
should remember that they are like a jury which has only 
heard the speeches and evidence on one side. Almost 
invariably the jury are for the time converted by the 
statement of the plaintiff's counsel, and begin to think 
that in the whole history of litigation there never was a 
man so deeply and so unjustly injured. They are on fire 
to do him right, and to see that the iniquitous defendant 
is propérly cast in damages. Till the defence and the 
Judge’s summing-up are heard, it often seems astonishing 
that the-other side should have had the hardihood, the 
monstrous impertinence, to let the thing come into Court. 
When, then, the British public hear of all the terrible 
things that will happen to the country in whose welfare 
they naturally take so real and so deep an interest, let 
them pinch themselves and remember that they are only 
hearing one side. For ourselves, we frankly admit that 
if we were put to the question we should be forced to admit 
that we should prefer to see President McKinley get a 
second term, but this is not so much because we think 
the Democratic party would ruin America as because we 
believe that Mr. McKinley and the wise statesman who 
is his Secretary of State—Colone! Hay—are adminis- 
trators of a high order. They have learnt their business 
thoroughly, hold all the strings of policy in their 
hands, and are more likely at the present juncture 
to manage the foreign affairs of the nation skilfully than 
their successors, however able. But though we think 
this, we do not for a moment suppose that if Mr. Bryan 
and his friends win they will be able to any appreciable 
degree to alter the main policy of the United States, either 
as regards the gold standard or in respect of foreign and 
Imperial policy. Let us look atthe matter a little more in 
detail, taking foreign policy first. People talk now as if the 
first thing Mr. Bryan would do when he became President 
would be to pick a quarrel with England. In reality 
nothing is more impossible. The very most he would do 
would be in the first two months of office to cause an 
inept despatch or two to be addressed to Great Britain in 
regard to the Nicaragua Canal or the Alaska boundary. 
When it came to action, he would, we venture to predict, 
take up the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, obtain a few verbal 
alterations in the draft, and then present it for ratification 
to the Senate. The reason is not far to seek. Mr. Bryan 
disclaims any intention of interfering with or bullying 
the sister-Republics of South America, and desires to 
treat them with the utmost consideration. Very well. 
Wen the first thing his Secretary of State will discover is 
that what the sister-Republics specially want, and what 
they insist on, is that the territory of Central America 
shall remain neutral, and shall not be fortified or in 
any other way taken forcible possession of by the United 
States. The real reason why the United States did not 
ask us formally to consent to the fortification of the 
canal was the knowledge that when that consent had been 
obtained, the United States would at once find a great deal 
of most serious Central and South American opposition, 
probably backed up by Germany and France. It is 
one thing to put the insistence upon the unconditional 
making of the Nicaragua Canal into the party plat- 
form; quite another, as Mr. Bryan will find, to 
cut right across the grain of Central and South 
American opinion, and quaintly enough too in the name 
of friendliness to the sister-Republics. Depend upon it, 
Mr. Bryan’s handling of the canal question if he gets into 
office will approximate very nearly to that of Mr. McKinley, 
and for the very good reason that it is the only sound 
policy,—the only policy which will not stir up a nest of 
hornets. A look into the secret records of the State Depart- 
ment always bas had, and always will have, a very. sober- 
ing effect on the amateur diplomatist, and this will most 
certainly be so in the case of Mr. Bryan. We are not 
any more afraid that Mr. Srvan will do something wild 








or foolish in regard to China, There the policy pursued 
by the Administration has been an inevitable policy, and 
Mr. Bryan would of course carry it out. Tt will in effect be 
the same as regards [mperialism, and the possession of the 
Philippines and Cuba. Mr. Bryan may possibly begin by 
telling the people of the Philippines that he means to make 
them a free Republic under the Protection of the United 
States; but that, we venture to think, will not get him out 
of the islands. While he is thinking of evacuation some 
incident or some piece of native treachery will require 
correction. The native will not tolerate that correction 
any more easily from his friend, Mr. Bryan, than from 
his oppressor, Mr. McKinley, and very soon the Demo- 
cratic party will discover that they have to face the 
dilemma,—‘ Either we remain in the Philippines, or else 
the islands relapse into anarchy and barbarism.’ But to 
that there will only be one answer from America, whether 
it is being ruled by Democrats or Republicans. It will be 
the same thing in Cuba. The Democrats may talk, and 
talk quite sincerely, about evacuation, just as Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends quite sincerely talked about 
evacuation in Egypt, but they will find the task too 
heavy for them. ‘Che moment America made up her mind 
that Spain was incapable of ruling her colonies, and that 
she should be forced to admit it by means of war, that 
moment America undertook Imperial responsibilities from 
which there was no drawing back. 


Let Englishmen, then, remember to keep cool about the 
Presidential Election. The differences between the two 
parties will not be nearly so great as will be represented, 
and the triumph of neither party will send the Union to 
the dogs. If Mr. Bryan wins, the United States, in spite 
of the chatter, will neither attack or be unfriendly to 
England, nor reverse the policy of taking up her share of 
the “white man’s burden” which Mr. McKinley has 
begun. The United States of America will, in a word, be 
run on Anglo-Saxon lines whether Mr. Bryan or Mr. 
McKinley wins, and in spite of any amount of noise and 
shouting from “ hyphenated ” Americans. 








SIBERIA NO MORE. 


T is six years short of a century since Mme. Cottin 

published “ Elizabeth ; ou, Les Exilés de Sibérie,” and 
| during all this time children have drawn from its pages 
| their first notions of Russian government and Russian 
| life. Apart from whatever merit the book may have—a 
point on which the recollections of few people, probably, 
are clear enough to speak—there was something about 
the penalty of banishment, and banishment to Siberia, 
which took an extraordinary hold on the imagination. 
The enormous distance which the exiles had to travel, 
the Arctic climate and surroundings in which they were 
supposed to be doomed to drag out what remained of 
life, the impossibility of escape except at the cost of 
untold risk and suffering,—all helped to make a picture 
of appalling cruelty. The horror was heightened by the 
circumstance that the whole body of exiles were popularly 
invested with an interest which really belonged to a 
single, and that a small, class). No one remembered the 
crimes of which the majority had been guilty; they were all 
assumed to be sufferers for conscience’ sake. Siberia, in 
the imagination, at all events, of Western Europeans, 
was peopled by political prisoners. It is quite conceivable 
that the French Judges who sent conspirators against the 
Second Empire to Cayenne, with a comfortable conviction 
that they were doing a service to society, discoursed to 
their children when they went home on the wickedness of 
the Russian system of political punishment. 





It is possible that if the popular idea of Siberia and its 
exiles had been nearer the truth the Czar’s latest reform 
might not have been proclaimed. Had Siberia resembled 
the North Pole as closely as we thought when we were 
children, it would have mattered very little by whom it 
was peopled. Had ail the exiles been sent to Siberia tor 
political reasons, they might have gone on living there 
without the Russian Government taking any further 
thought about them. But the true Siberia and the real 
exiles brought in a different set of considerations. The 
Siberia of fact has very little in common with the Siberia of 
fiction. It has been the fate of many countries to be 
judged entirely by their winter climate, and this has beer 
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specially the case with Siberia. For many years past 
geographers and men of science have known the value of 
sone, at all events, of the vast provinces which go under 
this general name, and the slow development of Russian 
policy inthe Far East has of late turned the mind of 
the Government in the same direction. The great Siberian 
railway bas not been constructed merely to carry prisoners. 
If it has its political end in Manchuria, it has its economic 
end on the. road to Manchuria. The vast plains over 
which the new line is carried have agricultural possibilities 
yet to be developed,.and in the combination of farming 
and mineral industry the Russian Government sees, or 
thinks it sees, a future of unexawpled prosperity. But 
how is the country to be peopled? That is a problem 
which presents no difficulty to a Russian statesman. He 
is confronted by the spectacle of poverty nearer home, 
and the simplest way to remedy this is to move the 
Russian peasants from land where they are too thick 
upon the ground to land which is waiting for some one 
to cultivate it. Russia, like Ireland, has her congested 
districts—congested in point of proportion of spopulation 
to means of subsistence, if not in proportion of inhabitants 
to the square mile—but Russia, unlike Ireland, has ground 
enough and to spare for her whole population, with no sea 
to cross in order to get to it, and no change of life or 
administration to encounter on their arrival. 


As soon as this state of things came to be realised the 
Russian authorities could not but reconsider the contribu- 
tion they have hitherto been making to the settlement 
of the provinces in question. They have managed to 
associate Siberia with crime, and with the punish- 
ment of crime. It has been the empty space into 
which the criminals of the Empire have been shot 
like so much rubbish. The transportation system may 
have more advantages than Englishmen are accustomed 
to seein it. It may give men achance of making new 
lives for themselves which no other way of disposing of 
them can give in the same degree. It. may plant a 
population in regions which, though no one would ever 
go to them of their own accord, can yet be made habitable, 
and even profitable, if inhabitants can once be got there. 
But there is one thing which a transportation system will 
not do. It will not dovetail into a system of voluntary 
labour. Emigrants do not care to work side by side with 
convicts, or to see their children intermarrying with the 
children of convicts. Consequently, as the future of 
Siberia grew in importance, as its possibilities as a field 
for emigration became better known, as the centre of 
gravity for the Empire tended to move eastwards. and the 
Asiatic provinces played a larger and larger part in the 
dreams of Russian politicians, the question how to relieve 
Siberia from the convict taint must often have presented 
itself to the Czar and his advisers. The result of their 
meditations on it is visible in the news that has come to 
hand this week. The Czar, we learn, has abolished exile 
to Siberia. 


One of the most striking incidents of exile has been 
abolished at the same time, and nothing perhaps could 
so forcibly bring home to us what Siberian exile meant 
to the sufferers. In future, a criminal sentenced to im- 
prisonment—the penalty which is to take the place of 
that which is to be done away witb—will lose his freedom 
for the term of his sentence aud nothing more. When 
he comes out of prison he will resume the ordinary rela- 
tions of life, which have only been suspended during his 
detention. But the sentence of banishment to Siberia 
carried with it civil and social death. The property of 
the criminal went to his heirs ; the wife or husband of the 
criminal was free to marry again; whatever provision he had 
made for the guardiansbip of his children came at once into 
effect. The sense of impassable distance lay at the root of 
all these provisions. Family relations imply the possi- 
bility of physical contact, and Siberia was so far off, and the 
means of intercourse with its inhabitants so wholly want- 
ing, that it seemed natural to assume that the criminal 
had actually passed out of the world. So long as the 
conditions of life in Siberia lent themselves to this view 
of the criminal’s position, the punishment was deterrent 
in the highest degree. But with railways and population 
it must have soon come to be regarded in a very different 
and much less serious light. In that case the objections 
to using Siberia as a place of punishment would have 


this method of punishment. would have disappeared, 
There can be no question, therefore, even in the minds ‘of 
the most conservative Russians, as-to the wisdom of the 
step the Czar bas taken. It must, so to say, have been 
taken for him by the opening of the railway and the 


treatment of prisoners’ may also, we think, be: assumed, 


completeness of the consequent separation from every 
earthly tie, must have been a great undesigned addition to 
the severity of the punishment. Though Russian prisons 
may have terrors of..their own, they are less remote 
as regards situation, and, so far, less removed from the 
possibility of inquiry and improvement. 








THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON CHARITY. 
. agen Bishop of London addressed on Monday a repre. 

sentative “Conference” of persons engaged in charity 
in an excellent speech, which nevertheless, we think, will be 
read by critics with a certain amusement. ° It is pleasant to see a 
Bishop, and that Bishop one of the ablest of his Order, obviously 
perplexed over a moral question. Most Bishops have an air 
of being completely convinced upon all the subjects they dis. 
cuss, but it is a peculiarity of Dr. Creighton, who has read so- 
much, and reflected so much, to: let himself be seen occasion- 
ally while his thinking is still in the doing. It obviously 
had not been quite done this time. Neither as a Bishop nor 
as philanthropist was he prepared to condemn charity—we 
use the word throughout in its more popular sense—but as 
an experienced man of the world, with an especial knowledge 
of weak natures, he was by no means sure that charity was such 
a good thing. With a moral courage which we cannot but 
adinire. he was ready to affirm that charity was an instinct of 
humanity as widely diffused as the instinct for eating and 
drinking—it is on the evidence an impulse of about 5 per cent. 
even of fairly good humanity—but like eating and drinking it 
needed to be regulated. Jt was liable, if rashly indulged, -to 
ruin many of its objects. He himself had, unfortunately, 
means of knowing how often it degraded even the educated 
into mere begging-letter writers, and among the uneducated 
it often sapped the very foundations of character. That 
seems a hard saying, but there is not an experienced man in 
London who has not occasionally felt the Bishop's - per- 
plexity. Why. is it, if charity is so entirely good: a 
thing, that almost alone among the virtues it produces. 
such a quantity of evil? That. it is a good thing it 
is impossible for Christians to doubt. Pity, though it 
sometimes breeds a strange, or even a murderous, fanaticism,.. 
is in itself an absolutely good impulse. There is no need of 
texts to prove that, for the very essence of the ethical teach- 
ing of Christ is the duty of sympathy, and the sympathy of 
the man who with distress before him, distress which -he sees 
and acknowledges, closes his purse-strings is, if not a 
hypocrisy, at least a sterile emotion, closely akin to that 
belief which it is said, by a fine metaphor, even. devils 
entertain. That-is true if anything is true, and it is also 
true that if charity is to exist there must be objects of 
charity. Yet it is certain that those objects are on the whole 
not nice people. There is usually some rottenness in their 
nature. The habitual acceptance of charity takes some 
virtue out of them, diminishes their self-respect. reduces their 
industry, turns them too often from men and women into 
limpets. Itis an almost universal experience that those who 
ask once ask again, and if gratified keep on asking till they 
establish in their own minds a positive claim to be“ assisted ’ 
which is as fatal to gratitude as to healthy self-reliance. We 
will say nothing of the scientific and evil argument that it is 
better the world should be weeded of its weaklings, and that 
all should be self-dependent, and confine ourselves to character 
alone; and still the haughty, and in its way un-Christian, 
nature, which will perish before it will accept unearned. 
money, is the nature of the nobler man, the better citizen, 
the man who in all the relations of life is the more to 
be depended on. He is not always an agrecable person, 
but at least he does not lie, does not fawn, does not 
regard himself with an ecstasy of self-pity, but struggles 
while he can, and when he cannot turns his face to the wall 
and awaits with resignation, or in dogged submissiveness, 





retained all their force, while the sunposed advantages of 





according to his temperament, the final will of God. How 


growth of population. That it marks an advance in the’ 
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js that it charity is so good? Can the revealed will be so 
utterly opposed to the experience of life that there seem to be 
two revelations which clash with one another? The Bishop 
would be horrified if we said that he thought so, yet to the 
lay mind he seemed in his speech to see something of the 
kind, and to be perplexed and startled by the double and con- 
tradictory impression. 


We feel the puzzle very keenly, and are probably more 
perplexed by it than Dr. Creighton really is, but we would 
suggest, at the risk of being thought priggish, that the 
explanation may be something of this kind. There are virtues 
which Christianity is intended to inculeate, but which, being 
sirtues to he fully displayed only when the world is 
Christianised, as yet are scarcely born, or which from time 
to time sink monientarily out of sight. One of them, very 
rare in our day, and by no means high 1 in general esteem even 
among the good, is Christian humility. Nobody doubts that 
the charitable man is good so far as his charity goes, and we 
suspect that the man of genuinely Christian spirit could pro- 
yoke that charity and yet remain good with a goodness which 
is higher than that of the charitable,—the goodness that can 
endure to be the under-dog, as the Americans say, yet feel 
neither repining, nor malice, : nor any loss of beneficial energy, 
It is a lofty level, to which St. Paul confessed that he had 
not quite risen—witness his protest that he received no 
wages save from his own labour—but we think we have 
seen, in one instance at least, something very like it, the 
recipient genuinely feeling how good it was. for the 
donor to have been provoked to charity, and how good 
for himself to have been tried, and we can conceive of a world 
in ‘which such a sentiment was usual, and which would be a 
better world than the present. There are some virtues which 
demand for their full development that all should be Christian, 
and charity in its popular sense may well be one of them, like 
the duty of non-resistamce,—which, if all were Christian, 
would be at once obligatory and possible without the domin- 
ance of the bad. 


It is but an imperfect explanation, but when we come ta 
the “training of charity’’ which it was the Bishop's great 
object in that particular speech to inculcate, we step upon 
firmer ground. We thoroughly agree with him that the man 
who means to be really charitable should take some little 
trouble about it, and not content himself entirely with the 
glow of self-satisfaction that comes from giving money. He 
ought to be fairly well convinced that he is not doing mischief. 
We do not mean by this that he should never give except to 
the deserving. Christ did not suggest that Dives should ask 
Lazarus for his testimonials. It is very difficult in presence 
of the crystal wall, so thin yet so impenetrable, which divides 
each human being from all others—we always wonder what 
Socialists think of that great Individualist,the Creator—toascer- 
tain aceurately who are deserving and who are not, and we fancy 
the ultimate claim is suffering and not character; but still any 
true charity requires some basis of conviction. In the first 
place, one should be fairly sure that the suffering is not a 
pretence, that the donor is not in fact helping what is 
practically a theft from the general fund of - benevolence. 
That is the inquiry which, as we understand their idea, the 
members of the Charity Organisation Society set them- 
selves to carry out, that and not an investigation into 


character.’ They do not want to be sure that Lazarus is | 


good before recommending him to Dives, but only to be 
gure: that his-sores are not artful impostures intended to 
obtain the erumbs that properly should go to the hungry. 
The charitable man ought further to be fairly sure that he 
is doing good and not evil, is not, in fact, ruining character 
as well as increasing poverty. It is at-this point that the 
hitch generally occurs, the man in whom pity is weak—still 
an-immense majority—taking refuge in the assertion that he 
would give if only he were sure of this. He does not want, 


he-says, to pauperise- the community: He can very easily | 


make-himself sure. He must be very oddly placed if cases 
in-which he is morally sure never come before him, and he 
can make up by his treatment of them for his disregard of | 
the world at large. If he is so oddly placed, let Min give 
to the hospitals, or to the blind, or to ‘tle wounded, or to 











« bullet in the lungs, or grow attenuated with hunger, 
in order to develop somebody else’s charity. Or if he doubts 
of even claims like these, let him do as the old Kings used to 
do, and trust some almoner to do his duty of benevolence for 
him, just as in any other business he trusts a confidential 
clerk. The risk is not so very great, and he runs it in money- 
making every day. He need not console himself with the 
idea that there is plenty of charity already. Half the hospi- 
tals in the country are starving; the Charity Organisation 
Society, most vigilant and most pitiful of all almoners— 
almost the only one, indeed, to which need is a letter of intro- 
duction—never has a tenth of the income it could beneficially 
employ; and the total charity of the country, large as it is, is 
little compared with its total wealth. Is 5 per cent. of a man’s 
income too much to give away? The ideal limit suggested 
by all Churches is 10 per cent., the ancient “tithe,” but if 
only the payers of Income-tax paid, and limited themselves to 
5 per cent., the charity revenue of the Kingdom would be 
twenty-five millions a year. 





LITERARY JUDGMENT. 


HERE is much sound sense contained in a little book on 
Judgment in Literature,’ by Mr. W. Basil Worsfold 
(J. M. Dent and Co.), which we have been perusing with 
pleasure. Mr. Worsfold’s leading aim seems to have been to 
trace the growth of a sane and adequate criticism of literature. 
He surveys the criticism of the ancient world as summed up 
in Aristotle and Plato and in the less important criticism of 
Rome and Alexandria. He then passes to modern criticism, 
dealing particularly with Addison, and passing on in the 
next chapter to the illuminating ideas of Lessing. Next he 
comes to contemporary criticism, and in the two final chapters, 
which we are inclined to rank as the best in the book, he 
writes concerning “ The Exercise of Judgment in Literature” 
and literary forms. In the first of these two final chapters 
Mr. Worsfold makes the point that contemporary critics 
interpret rather than estimate, a doctrine containing no little 
truth; and, indeed, the whole chapter is full of very thought- 
ful and interesting criticism. 


What more difficult function is there than that of literary 
judgment? To pronounce definitely on the inherent value of 
a work of art submitted to one, to tell the reading world 
what is to be thought of it, to lay down doctrines which have 
the effect of laying bare one’s own mind, and exposing one 
to the mercy of a final court of revision just as truly as the 
author one is criticising. To do this sympathetically and 
yet dispassionately, after an honest effort to enfold oneself 
within the author's mind, with an adequate comprehension 
of the theme and ot the methods of critical inquiry, and 
also with a knowledge of the dangerous influence exerted 
by mere fashion and vogue on literary judgment. What 
task, we say, could be harder? Who would care to go 
down to posterity with Jeffrey's or Gifford’s reputation 
as judges of the Lake School? And yet Jeffrey and 
Gifford were able men, who had read much and well; their 
deficiency was an incapacity for spiritual readjustment. But 
if that is needed, then the mere acquaintance with the best 
models of the past is not enough; an entirely new kind of 
literature may-baffle you. Still more striking a portent than 
the slashing editors of the Edinburgh and Quarterly was the 
case of Byron, whose utter inability to perceive the genius of 
Wordsworth must always confirm Goethe’s judgment that 
“when he reasons he is a child.” The mention of Qoethe 
recalls his own extraordinary judgment, that as for Faust it 
was unimportant; but that the “ Farbenlehre”’ was indeed a 
work which would give him immortality. The immortality of 
a Spurzheim or a Combe! 


It is undoubtedly true that literary judgment is not likely. 
to be valuable unless based on a knowledge of all that has 
been thought and written of the best in the world. It is, for 
example, safe to maintain that no adequate judgment of 
serious poetry is possible without an acquaintance with 
Greek poetry, in which all the poetic forms were first bodied 
forth with a spontaneity never afterwards known to the poet. 
The requisite wholeness of tissue, to use Arnold’s phrase, can 


the victims of a famine. It is only moral- certainty that | but imperfectly be appreciated by those who are innocent of 
is required, and he may be morally certain that no one | the stately structure of Latin prose. We suspect that much 


will develop cancer, or put out his own eyes, or take! 


of the ineffectiveness of contemporary criticism, the substitu- 
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tion of interpretation for valuation to which Mr. Worsfold 
refers, is due to the imperfect acquaintance ‘with the best 
classical literature of many of the young gentlemen who teach 
us in the newspapers, eurrente calamo, what we ought or ought 
not to admire. The world’s great literature did not begin 
with Flaubert, or Ibsen, or Guy de Maupassant. We tremble 
to think what will become of literary judgment, what crudities, 
uvliness, and trash will overflow the world, if our Universities 
yield to the vilgar demand to place the “utilities” first and 
the “ humanities * second in their scheme of culture. It may 
not he trie that “by taste ye shall be saved,” but there is a 
far more intimate union between the great saving truths and 
the high serious literature of the world than is commonly 
assumed. ‘The spiritual magic of the Bible itself lies partly 
in its sublime poetic form. Imagine it rendered in the 
language once proposed by Franklin, and how much of its 
power would be lost. 

But literary judgment cannot depend for its suecess solely 
on adequate knowledge of the past. Out from the dark 
heavens dawns another blue day. New shapes are woven, new 
manifestations of. genius are born. What shall the mere 
worshipper of the past do in face of these revolutionary facts ? 
Dante created a new literature expressed in what was practi- 
cally a new language; how apply to him your little nine-inch 
rule made for the past? The Elizabethan literature came as 
an entirely new revelation to England; how meet Hamlet or 
The Tempest when one had no chart to steer by in these strange, 
unfathomed seas of genius? The great poetry of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge might almost have been written in a foreign 
tongue for the generation brought up in the tradition of Pope 
and Dryden. Hereitisnotenough to fall back on culture; indeed, 
an exclusive devotion to the old truth may most effectually 
hide the new one, and the large, fluid, barbarous, uncultivated 
natures may enter into the new kingdom of inspiration before 
the scribes in the temple of knowledge. No, there must be, 
in addition to culture, a certain attitude of the mind. The 
intellect of the critic must never be a hortus ¢nclusus; it must 
expand like the Western prairie beyond the purple rim of the 
horizon. It must journey with the sun, it must take in the 
whole canopy of stars. It must be in certain relations with 
the spirit and mind of the hour, and yet must he so detached 
that it is not dominated by the curious literary fashions or in 
allegiance to the little tin gods of the moment. It must 
neither bow in abasement to the past nor be tied by ignoble 
bonds to the present. While deviving its main sustenance 
from the rich storehouse of past achievement, it must be in 
active perpetual touch with the human spirit, and must under- 
stand that all great literature is born from life, and in its 
turn is nutriment for life. 


It is not easy to combine these qualities of reverence for 
the forms and spirit of the past with an eager recognition of 
the claims of the new writer and the demands of the new 
hour. A Macaulay reared in the solid but narrow school of 
a purely English Whiggism is utterly unable to perceive the 
meaning of the new Transcendental philosophy of Carlyle 
or the Italian art of Ruskin. Browning found in a people 
devoted to the flawless poetry of Keats and Tennyson but a 
handful of readers for his new poetry of the inner life and 
intellect. The clue for the critic in this maze is that the 
human spirit is wider than any of its manifestations, and 
that, while the solid results of the past are to be treasured 
with infinite love and care, new methods are to be respected, 
welcomed, and desired, and new forms are to be sanctioned, 
but always in the light of past excellence. <A certain blend- 
ing (hinted at in Shelley's “ Defence of Poetry”) of conservative 
instinct with revolutionary aspiration, one’s feet on the solid 
rock of achievement, but one’s eyes turned upward like 
those of Plato in the “School of Athens,’—that would 
appear to be the true attitude of sound literary judgment. 





TO IMPROVE THE GARDENS OF SQUARES. 
HE gardens in London squares offer the finest chance in 
the world for making something pretty and delightful 
take the place of what at present gives very little pleasure 
toany one. In the block of London between the Marylebone 
Road and its immediate extensions east and west, and the 
river, there are at least thirty squares. The gardens in these 
are mainly the property of the owners of the squares, or of 








——. 
the occupiers of the houses jointly. A few possess fine trees, ° 
in a féw some attempt is made to keep the grass, if thera js” 
grass, nicely mown, and to have some bright patches of 
flowers. But, as a rule, they are ugly, and very little care of 
thought is expended on them. They do not give pleasura 
even to the children, because there are no flowers in them, 
and nothing else either in which they can take an interest, * 
The only “parties” who thoroughly appreciate them are 
the London cats. Some square gardens are permanently 
locked up, and the gardener is the only person who has a key, 
In these the eats have the sole and exclusive dominion. They 
sit inside, immune from dogs, which cannot get through the 
railings, and regard the publie and occupiers of the square 
with sneering complacency. ’ 


The private gardens in squares, or those which exist 
for .the )enefit of the people who live in the houses, 
not the few which, like Leicester Square or Lincoln's : 
Inn ‘Fields, have been thrown open to the public, are 
precisely those which might be made delightful for the 
owners to walk in, their childven to play in, and for other 
people to look at. The intense conservatism of old-fashioned 
Londoners of the very best class may possibly stand in the way, 
because Londoners, or people who have town houses in the best 
residential area, are by nature and habitsabsolutely satisfied that 
their houses and neighbourhood cannot possibly be improved 
upon, and leave all matters to do with the outside of the houses, 
such as painting, gardening, or the like, to their servants and 
tradespeople, who are more conservative still. If any one. 
doubts that this is what they do, and perhaps what they 
prefer, let him look at Belgrave Square, or Cavendish Square, 
or the area in front of Devonshire House, where through the . 
beautiful light iron gates just put up-in the wall, and 
apparently intended to give a view of the interior, the eye 
roams over a uniform expanse of dusty grit, decorated with a 
few box trees in stone tubs. But as the public parks, 
which used to be just as dull, are full of lovely flowers, 
and tree ferns, and sweet green turf, the belief that anything 
prettier or nicer is impossible has to give way before facts. 
In addition, very many of the people who were satisfied with 
things as they were would now welcome the sight of a little 
more outdoor beauty opposite their windows, or when 
driving or walking in town, and have acknowledged this in a 
timid and tentative fashion by filling their window-hoxes 
with flowers, and admitting to them something else than 
the traditional and time-honoured rows of lobelias and ° 
caleeolarias, with scarlet geraniums behind. Those whose 
fancy reaches beyond the margin of the window-box may 
picture some such improvements as are here set down, with 
the additions or alterations which their taste and experience 


suggest. 


Like the old plans of the Garden of Eden, that of the 
garden in the square is generally a square itself, or an 
oblong. Four straight sides, sometimes of the same length, 
sometimes with those at the sides longer than at the ends 
are the boundaries thereof. Sometimes the designer's fancy, 
or a plethora of macadam and roadmaking stuff, induced him 
to make the garden oval or circular, and to leave what would 
otherwise have been the corners as an addition to the road 
outside. Round this square or oval we have, first, the railing. 
In old London, instead of the railing there used often to be a 
most primitive wooden paling, painted green, or green and 
white. The same paling marked off parts of St. James's 
Park. The present railings round our parks are bad enough, 
but in nineteen squares out of twenty the railing is 
hideous. It is made of fat, round, cast-iron uprights, 
with badly moulded fleur-de-lis tops. All round iron railings 
are mean and bad. The oldest London railings were all 
of wrought iron, and square. Many of them are quite 
good, and the spikes, like double Chinese tridents, which 
adorned the tops of the walls round certain distinguished 
houses, were decorative. Let us suppose a liberal London 
landlord of one of the great estates of the Metropolis wishes 
to make an experiment in improving the square from which 
he draws his highest rents, that it is a little falling in value, 
and that he wishes to keep it as what the Americans call a 
“first-flight residential property,” and not to let it drop into 
the second. He might begin with the railings. They will 
cost a good deal of money, but it will all help to keep up the 
rents. A light iron railing, of one of the standard designs of 
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which he can find examples in any book on old gardens, with | 
a well-proportioned stone pillar capped with a ball here and | 
there,and light iron gates and pillars if he is inthe mood to make 
this a feature of his garden, will make the outside boundary 
part of the beauty of the whole. If it is thought well to 
sereen two sides or part of the garden entirely, the simplest 
form of railing can be used, and a light hedge grown inside. 
The open sides and breaks in this fence will still let the 
garden be seen, and the closed sides will suggest a little 
mystery and retirement. The rail will stand on a low | 
foundation wall, rismg perhaps a foot, and to the base of 
this turf should run. It is a mistake to plant flowers on 
the edges of the square. In the first place, they will be 
picked by children from outside. And in the next, it is far 
better and cheaper to concentrate the colour more in the 
centre and by the paths. The trees, if there are trees, should 
have turf up to their trunks, as those near Hyde Park Corner 
and opposite St. George’s Place have. And in no case should 
there be bushes and shrubs set in ugly bare earth. Lilacs, 
which are a beautiful feature in spring, and red May trees 
grow better in the turf. Both may he seen in perfection in 
the wilderness garden at Lilford Hall, in Northampton- 
shire, growing out of the lawns. The rake should be 
banished. The lawn-mower and the roller will do most 
of the “tidying” of the square garden. With a carpet of 
turf round the trees, and an elegant light railing round all, ' 
the pretty and decorative part will be the next, and by no 
means the least pleasant, object of thought. As a rule, all the 
paths in such gardens are too wide. The turf should be made 
as wide as possible, and the paths narrowed to a yard at most, 
and they were best paved with grey stone with the turf flush 
with them, or, if not, with reddish gravel, not the grey shell- 
dust from Holland. Some of the straight paths should be 
bordered with a light low trellis, and masses of sweet peas or 
climbing roses, with herbaceous borders of lower plants in 
front, of which there are hundreds, all beautiful, especially 
the pink and sulphur Canterbury bells, the blue larkspurs, 
gorgeous lilies, pinks, sweet williams, and other flowers that “in 
gay but quick succession shine,” and are not so “quick” but 
that they will appear again another year. There is part of a 
garden three hundred years old in front of Helmingham 
Hall, in Suffolk, which suggests a hint for decoration in 
the London square. There are short lengths of hedge, 
bright flowers, and square lawns, with an old medlar 
tree or Judas tree in each, and little pools for fish and 
water-lilies. There should be a sun-dial on the turf in the 
square; the position seems made for it, for the buildings are | 
in the nature of the quadrangle of one great building. But, 
above all, there should be fountains, and pools of water held 
in marble basins, or kept so clear that the water is always 
flowing and translucent. In these pools there should be fish, 
and, if possible, bright-coloured birds in the garden. As at | 
the Hague a whole avenue at the “Artis” is lined with | 
briliiant parrots under every tree, and the same is done ina | 
small way at the “Zoo” in Regent's Park, there is no reason 
whatever why there should not be stands for the gorgeous 
macaws and parrots in the square. The catsare used to them 

and do not touch them, and no other animal can get at them. 

At night they could be removed to their house, which need be 

no larger than a small conservatory, and when summer was 

over they could go back to the naturalist’s shop, as the more 
delicate flowers do to the florist’s. In the pools there should 
be numbers of fish. They are a great ornament, and would 
dclight all the children who had the right of entry even | 
as much as the birds. Golden carp, goldfish, big red- | 
finned roach, and even some of the rarer kinds, could | 
always be kept there. Neither birds nor fish would need | 
any new machinery to provide or take care of them. There | 
are tradesmen by the dozen in London whose business it is to 
supply them and whose men could look after them if they | 
were paid to do so, and who would contract to provide a stock 

of birds and fish just as the florists contract to fill window- | 
boxes or look after gardens. There is one firm in Covent | 

Garden who could stock and maintain ornamental fish-poo!s | 








in every garden in our squares or parks. 


The above is a most modest project for this possible 
amenity for London. The houses round a square, perhaps, 
represent a million pounds of capital. What a want of the 
sense of proportion it shows not to beautify the garden out- 








side which is common to all! The expense would not be 
greater than the wages of three or four men at the utmost, 


| and those only for two-thirds of the year. The gardens 


would be kept up by contract if the source of the revenue 
were once settled. In many cases, as we have said, it would 
pay the landlord to ineur the cost. In others where the 
neighbourhood is at the acme of popularity, the united 
incomes of the residents are so large that they might agree to 
raise a fund, as is sometimes arranged for by lease in matters 
of simultaneous painting and repairs. But it would be a still 


| more striking experiment if some great owner would make a 


really stately garden in a square, with the advice and designs 
of a good and sympathetie architect. There are examples of 
gardens both in Italy and Spain which were meant to he 
bedded in cities, such, for instance, as those made by King 
Pedro in the Aleazar at Seville. “Brick I found thee, marble 
T left thee,” is a boast which, a little modified as to material, 
might be justly made by the creator of such a garden. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
scien 

THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Str,—It is characteristic of France's vitality that at the very 


| moment when she seems to be attempting political suicide 


she should invite all the nations of the earth to such a fair 
as has never been equalled in the world’s history. With 
Dreyfusards and Nationalists clamouring in her streets, she 
has smilingly renewed her Imperial hospitality, and has 
shown once more what her tact and taste may achieve. For 
whatever be the result, commercial or political, of the Exhi- 
bition, there can be no doubt as to its artistic success. Before 
so splendid a combination of diverse elements scepticism is 
dumb and contempt should hide its face. Nor was the 
project easily realised. It is no sinall enterprise to fence in « 
vast piece of a vast city, to throw down within the fence a 
village from Dahomey, a pagoda from China, a manor house 
from England, a cathedral from Italy, together with innumer- 
able factories and music-halls, and to produce from these 
scattered and contradictory elements a beautiful and homo- 
gencous whole. Yet that is what M. Picard and his assistants 
have achieved. Slices of Paris are wedged in between these 
diverse and multicoloured pavilions; the trottocr roulant moves 
perpetually along streets and across avenues, but once within 
the fence, you forget the city, and so long as you remain you 
are on enchanted ground. You have but to rub your lantern 
(in other words, to step upon the trottoir) and you may be 
transported from China to Peru in a minute. 


And first of all, it must be said that nothing in this vast 
congeries but is designed with deliberate and successful fore- 
thought. From the Louvre, for instance, the Exhibition is 
unseen. Itis Paris which there dominates her visitors, and 
if the Eiffel Tower is still conspicuous, the Eiffel Tower 


‘is a familiar object. But once in the Exhibition, and the 
' spectator sees no more of Paris. It has shrunk into nothing- 


ness, and even if you do climb the Tower, the white buildings 
that lie at your feet dwarf the very hills of the ancient city. 
What could be a more remarkable achievement than this,— 
to put no deformity upon the face of Paris, and yet to build 
up within her walls so fantastic a province of fairy-land 
as makes Notre Dame (for the moment) look grey and 
distant, and reduces the Church of the Sacred Heart to 
a modest size? Yet this is what the artists of Paris 
have achieved, and they have achieved it because they have 
never forgotten what was to be the frame of their picture, and 
what materials would contribute to the effect. When the 
doors are closed, and art is scarce remembered in the tumult 
which the prophets predict, it is the memory of a skilful and 
exquisite design that we shall cherish. 


By whatever gate we enter the Exhibition, the effect, 
various though it be, is always elegant. The gateway 
of the Place de la Concorde, which should have been 
a triumph of modern art, is the flagrant failure of the 
Exhibition. It is an ambitious attempt to use a new 
material, and it ends as it began, in a mass of iron. 
To cut a dome in two, and to set- one half upon the ground, 
flanking it with two heavy and meaningless pillars, is to 
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point the sad inoral of modern ambition. Nor does the 
Parisian lady who seems to step down from the half-dome 
encourage the sculptors of our day in bold experiment. For, 
admirably as she was intentioned, she could look dignified 
only upon a sugared cake, and the disappointment is the greater 
because the triumph of this gate might have marked an 
epoch (as the Germans say) in the history of decoration. But 
forget the gateway, and enter the garden. In the sunlight 
the lawns are gay with flowers, and the walks lined 
with sculptures; in the night lights twinkle in the trees, 
Japanese lanterns hang like strange fruit upon the branches, 
and cast fantastic shadows on the path. Butitis the entrance 
of the Champs Elysées that is the real splendour of the 
Exhibition. The two palaces of art, one on either hand, are 
not for this year but for all time, masterpieces of classic 
architecture without, masterpieces of colour within. What 
finer setting could be found for treasures of art than the 
white walls, the pink-marble columns, the rich tapestries of 
the Petit Palais? How could pictures be seen to better 
advantage than in the rooms in the Grand Palais opposite ? 
And between the palaces you arrive at the spacious 
bridge of Alexander III., which is woven most deftly into 
the general design, and from the bridge you look through 
an avenue of white and gold to the stately, sober facade of 
the Invalides. Never have the sites of a city been more 
cunningly employed in the arrangement of a pleasure-ground, 
and even if the roofs are too restlessly adorned with fretted 
pinnacles, the fault of detail is merged in the surpassing 
beauty of a general aspect. 


But long before you reach the Invalides your curiosity 
is whetted afresh. Across the bridge and alongside the 
river, which for the moment has lost its ancient reality 
and seems a scenic rather than a living stream, lies 
the Street of the Nations, a strange medley of style and 
character, where new and old, East and West, jostle in 
an admired confusion. Then at the Champ de Mars 
another surprise awaits the spectator. Another avenue of 
temples and warehouses stretches as far as the Trocadéro, 
whose remote fountains answer to the cascades of the Chateau 
a@’Eau. So in whichever quarter you wander, you encounter 
the same wide spaces, the same vast avenues. And round the 
Trocadéro are grouped the wonders of the South, the exotic 
splendours of the Orient. Here there is no thought of rivalry, 
no contest of prosperity. It matters not a jot whether Ceylon 
has a better display than Indo-China, whether Java is 
superior in wealth or interest to Western Australia. Not 
even the Boer farm excites passing displeasure, 
and the Englishman can smile at the Frenchmen or 
Russians who deposit their names (and addresses) at the 
pedestal of President Kruger’s bust. And the swart natives 
of Dahomey gaze in amused surprise at the yellow Chinaman, 
and all the world is free of the place. In brief, the general 
impression of the Exhibition is an impression of gaiety and 
splendour, of a vast music-hall controlled by a cosmopolitan 
curiosity, and a taste which is wholly French. The temples 
and their worshippers, the booths and their wares, have been 
contributed by all the nations of the earth; it is the French 
architects who have set them in their places and surrounded 
them with flower-gardens, for whose exquisite discretion we 
should leok in vain without the borders of France. Here. too. 
you may listen to the barbarous music of savage tribes, you 
may study the drama of Japan, and of yet remoter isles. 
There the Abyssinian maid plays upon her dulcimer, singing, 
no doubt, of Mount Abora. And until eye and ear get 
accustomed to the mingled colour and the strange sounds, it 
js idle to think of the treasure which the countless pavilions 
contain. 


ab 


But even a first visit reveals enough to amaze and 
amuse the fancy. We may not believe in the optimistic 
vision of a regenerated Europe sketched by politicians; we 
may not believe that one Exhibition is sufficient to impose 
peace and an improved taste upon the people. But we know 
that he who has seen the wonders of the Champs Elysées and 





— 


And there were gardens bright with sinuous rillg 

Where bloss med many an incense-bearing tree ; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.” 
The description is exact, and one hopes that when the last’ 
tune is played the ears of Europe will not be assailed by 
“ ancestral voices prophesying war.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD DURHAM AND CANADIAN 
RECONSTRUCTION, 
[To THE Epitor OF TIE “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—In a recent speech Mr. Asquith referred, in passing, to _ 
Lord Durham's Report on the state of Canada as a document 
which was not without its interest in the present crisis. Any — 
one who reads that famous Report —written as has always been 
understood by Charles Buller though signed by Lord Durham 
—must be struck by the permanent value of many of its conclu- 
sions. It is, of course, primarily a survey of Canada in the 
year 1839, a statement of grievances and a suggestion of 
rewiedies. But it is also a manual of the art of polities, con. ° 
taining much that can never be out of date, and laying down 
principles which extend far beyond the circumstances of its 
origin. Perhaps no man ever accomplished more than did 
Lord Durham in his short and unhappy term of power. The 
old question of his treatment by the Home Government has 
little importance for us now, but the nature of his duties | 
and the measure of his success have a very real interest 
for men who have to face a kindred problem in South 
Africa. Let me state briefly the points of likeness and un- 
likeness between the two cases. The Canadian Rebellion . 
arose from two causes,—a legacy of race feeling, and certain 
gross abuses under which the French-Canadian groaned. 
There was one crying constitutional grievance,—the fact that 
the Executive was irresponsible, out of all relation with the 
popular Legislature, and superimposed by the Home Govern- 
ment upon an unwilling people. The rebellion was short- 
lived, being chiefly the work of a class of turbulent theorista, 
for the Roman Catholic Church and the more respectable 
classes among the French-Canadiaus, however loudly they 
might declare their grievances, stopped short of actual dis- 
loyalty. Again, the rebels were rebellious subjects, not quasi- 
independent States aided by sympathisers of the same race in 
British territory. In our problem there is no constitutional 
grievance. The war has heen fierce and sanguinary, and our 
opponents have been the total population of two States, who 
sought not relief but absolute independence, or, as the case may 
be, Dutch superiority in South Africa. Yet in many essential re- 
spects Lord Durham's problem was the saineasours. He hadto 
find ways and means to unite two peoples of different race and 
religion, handicapped with mutual distrust and a tradition of 
oppression, in a self-governing State. He had to break down 
racial barriers, and provide a new basis of party division. All 
this he had to do by degrees, but in the meantime there was 
the temporary military occupation before him, and the diffi- 
cult question of the proper penal measures to be taken. In 
the transition period which must follow the present war, 
when the Republics will be to a certain extent under military . 
administration, the Governor who may be appointed both to 
supervise the temporary government and prepare the way for 
a return to representative institutions will have much the 
same task as Lord Durham. Lord Durham had a twofold 
appointment. He was Governor-General of the five British 
Colonies in North America, and he was also Lord High 
Commissioner to inquire into and adjust all questions 
about civil government in Upper and Lower Canada. 
His powers were understood to be unlimited, and among 
them he had the right of bestowing pardons as he 
pleased. That is to say, he had to settle the consequences of 
the rebellion and distribute penalties, and he had to inquire . 
into the situation and suggest remedies for the future. In the 
first duty he failed, and the failure was the cause of his recall. 
His powers, which he had supposed limitless, were interpreted 
by his opponents at home as strictly cireumscribed. There is 





the Trocadéro will carry away an ineffaceable remembrance of 
reauty. The Exhibition, in truth, is Kubla Khan’s pleasuro- 
dome sefashioned :— 


“So twice five miles of fertile ground 


no reason to believe that his treatment of the prisoners, ine 
formal as it might be, was not the wisest in the circumstances ; 
but the insufficient definition of his supposed absolute power 
gave a chance for hostile criticism. In any reconstruction it 





With walls and towers were yvirdled round: 


seems tu me that the proper man must. first be found, and 
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when found, must be given a free hand. For much of his 


work must be based upon local knowledge, which is often hard | 


to explain to the world; he must be prepared to act boldly and | 


fearlessly ; he must he a judge of the nuances of character and 
popular feeling, which is the final test of the great adminis- 
trator. If such a man iw hampered Ly nervousness alout his 


powers, the peculiar value of the personal element in the recon- | 


struction will be gone. Such was Lord Durham’s case, and in 
the work before us the warning should not be forgotten. The 
suitable man, with full powers, is hound by no stereotyped 
orders; he can exercise the diplomacy which the case may 
require, and he is the best judge of the proper penal measures 
to te adopted. If Sir Alfred Milner is to be the Lord 
Durham of South Africa, let us take care that the lesson from 
Lord Durham’s failure he not forgotten. The evils which the 
Report attempted to grapple with were, firstly, the irrespon- 
sible Executive, and, secondly, the legacy of race bitterness 
which the rebellion had left. The first has no application in 
our case. The Dutch malcontents in the Cape cannot 
complain of such a constitutional grievance, for the Cape 
obtained an elective Legislature by letters patent in 1850, 
and responsible government by an Act of this Legislature, 
approved by the Crown in Council, in 1872. It will be the 
aim of South African politicians to bring the conquered 
Republics in time into line with the admirable system of 
representative government which the Cape and Natal enjoy. 
But the second difficulty is our own to-day. We have to 
absorb into our Colonial system a hostile people, we have to 
attempt to supplant race feeling by a common patriotism. 
Lord Durham’s solution was a legislative union of the 
Canadas. “In existing circumstances,” to quote the Report, 
“the conclusion to which I am led is that no time should be 
lost in restoring the union of the Canadas under one Legisla- 
ture, and reconstituting them as one province.” And the 
reasons on which he based Lis view deserve close considera- 
tion. The great thing was to secure a new division of 
parties. 


| 


the area of local government, and, however for a time we may 
curtail other privileges, to encourage this form of self-govern- 
ment in miniature. I do not suggest that this local activity 
should not be strictly supervised Ly the central Government, 
for.in newly formed townships experiments are o“ten made 


| which are not desirable, and there is an unfortunate scope 


always for the blackguard. But the township is the loyal 
unit, as the farm is the disloyal one, and we must jealously 
toster the elements of loyalty —I am, Sir, &e., x. 





A SERIOUS DEFECT IN THE NAVY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”} 
Sir,—While I agree with the general contention of “Sober 
Fact,’ [ confess he seems hardly to. justify his pseudonym 
by some of his statements. Tradition much governs the mind 
of the Naval Executive. Those not acquainted with its work- 
ing can hardly realise the repugnance to any change in the 
official relations between the Executive and any other branch 
of the NavalService. Thisattitude was established by circum- 
stances in the past, when any one and every onein a ship who 
could not go aloft was a“ landlubber” and an “idler” quite 
regardless of length of service at sea. Those who have 
served in rigged ships—even with steam power—remember 
that those officially classified as “idlers’’ did most of the 
hard work of the ship, hardly getting a moment’s rest. 
As the locomotion and safety of the ship depended upon 
work “aloft,” it is not surprising that a great social 
and official gulf was fixed * by the custom of the Service” 
between officers and men who only worked on or below the 
deck and those who worked above it. The force of tradition 
remains in days when the locomotion, the safety, the light. 
the air, and the working of all weapons and appliances of the 
ship are provided for below the deck. There is no longer an 
‘aloft,’ and the engineer branch of the Navy really now 





occupies, in relation to the Naval Service to-day, the position 


Hitherto they had been divided in race and lan- | otf the executive, or seaman, branch in days for ever gone, 


guage; but with the union would come new lines of general | Let me produce two unimpeachable witnesses. Admiral Sir 


and local policy. The various States would feel themselves to be 


parts in a greater whole; a general Canadian interest would | 


take the place of Lower and Upper, French and English. Ido 
not propose to enlarge upon the history of the union of 
Canada. Lord Durham's suggestions were carried into effect, 
and Lord Elgin finally established the policy which his father- 
in-law had begun. “The real and effectual vindication of 
Lord Durham's memory and proceedings,” he wrote, “ will be 
the success of a Governor-General of Canada who works out 
his views of government fairly ;”» and the close of the Elgin 
Administration saw this success. And the most recent events 


| Gerard Noel complains “that the seaman worthy of the 
| name goes about envying the stoker, who has something 
' useful to do,” while Admiral Fitzgerald puts the finishing 
touch to the “sailor as we have known him” by declaring 
“there is no place for him on board a modern man-of- 
war.’ The influence of change in ship construction and 
mechanical appliances is broadly illustrated by the fact 
that in 1858, when all her Majesty's vessels were 
rigged ships, with auxiliary steam-power, only 8 per 
cent. of the total personnel of the Navy, excluding 
boys under training, belonged to the engineer branch, while 





have given a new realisation to the hope, when in Sir Wilfrid | in 1898, the date of latest official returns, more than one 
Laurier we have one of our foremost Imperial statesmen, and | quarter of the total personnel of the Fleet belonged to that 


when in South Africa French-Canadians who can speak Jittle 
English are fighting under the flag. Will not the same 
policy hold good in the South African question? To he sure, 
it is early in the day to talk of it, for there is much to be 
done in the way of reconstruction before we can talk of union. 
But a united South Africa would deprive the old race 
distinctions of their force, since it would render meaningless 
for separatist purposes the political and geographical dis- 
tinctions which keep their memory alive. The trend of 
political thought at the present moment is in the direction of 
union and federation. Australia has shown a path which 
others will follow, and ‘ Providence is on the side of the 
bigger social battalions.” So we may yet hope to see the race 
factor in South Africa fall as thoroughly out of polities as it 
has done in Canada. Another of Lord Durham’s suggestions 
seems to contain a lesson. He advocated the extension of 
municipal institutions, and the establishment of an active 
system of local government. It is of course a commonplace 
of polities, but in South Africa there is a value in municipal 
government which we are apt to overlook. It is essentially 
a country of townships, which have all the local pride and 
jealousy of great cities. But in the Republics the rebel 
strength lies in the country districts. It is not the town Boer 
but the country Boer who has been our most dangerous enemy. 
The exclusiveness, selfishness, and intense individualism to 
which we owe the war, flourish badly under free municipal 
institutions. I am inclined to believe that it would be the 
highest wisdom to foster carefully the townships of the two 
Republics, to make provisions for municipal activity, to extend 


branch. The “steam-man” is ousting the “ seaman,” and it 
is time ideas born of the wind and cradled in hemp, tar, and 
canvas should follow masts and yards overboard. I am a 
firm believer in traditions, both naval and military, but when 
a tradition survives its own foundations, its proper name is 
prejudice. Beneath the apparently smooth surface of the 
Naval Service to-day there are follies, inconsistencies, and 
absurdities wholly irreconcilable with its economy and 
efficiency, incidentally producing in the minds of certain 
branches of it a sense of injustice and wrong. Your columns 
give expression to those feelings prevailing in the engineer 
branch, representing over a quarter of the personnel, while else- 
where we are constantly reminded of a wholly indefensible state 
of things relating to the marine, artillery, and infantry branch. 
which forms 20 per cent. of the whole naval force. They all may 
betraced to the same source, tradition, which has degenerated 
into prejudice, resulting in official obliviousness of the fact 
that things are not as they were. Hence the principles of 
naval organisation and system of a wooden sailing flect in 
days of yore are being rigidly adhered to in the fleet of floating 
iron boxes of complicated masses of machinery to-day. The 
engineer branch of the Navy is composed of experts requiring 
special training, and doing special work, just like Royal 
Engineers in the Army. All units of the Royal Engineers go 
through such preliminary training under their own officers as 
is necessary to produce individual capacity as a combatant, to 
maintain discipline and the chain of responsibility within the 
corps itself in the discharge of its special and peculiar func- 
tions. Executive rank and the exercise of executive functions 
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within the corps is an essential principle of efficiency. These 
conditions are wholly absent in the case of the engineer 
Lranch of the Navy, which is a collection of loose and 
unorganised civil units, though the most essential portion 
of a fighting Service. It cannot be said the formation 
of the engineer branch into a corps of Royal Naval Engineers 
—on the lines of the Royal Engineers—is impracticable 
because of essential differences between the Naval and 
Military Services. The most ancient organism in the whole 
Naval Service is that of the corps of Royal Marines, and the 
executive branch of the Navy, composed, as it now really is, 
of Marines disguised as bluejackets, is every day finding itself 
more and more compelled unwillingly to conform to the 
principles and system of the Marine Service, by reason of the 
changes forced upon the personnel by mechanical science, 


which have reduced the bluejackets to the level of Marines by | 


confining their functions to the deck. “The serious defect 
in the Navy” is the present organisation. The fierce conflict 
of opinion now raging among executive officers as to what is a 
© seaman” and how he should be trained, and what they term 
the “ growls of the greasers” and the “ shrieks of the Marines,” 
simply represent the disagreeahle noises due to hot bearings 
and misfits in machinery in bad order.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. JoHn C. R. CoLomes. 


[Sir John Colomb has, we believe, put the controversy on 
exactly right lines, and with his letter we must for the present 
close the correspondence. We recommend his letter to all 
engineer officers as showing that what they are suffering from 
is not any social or class disconsideration, but merely the 
tyranny of tradition. But let them remember that there can 
be no question as to the ultimate victory. The Atlantic 
always has beaten and always will beat Mrs. Partington — 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE NEW BATTLE OF DORKING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—At a time when people speak, privately or in public, of 
a possible battle of Dorking, it is perhaps not out of place 
to acquaint your readers with the following lines, which I 
translate from Lamartine’s essay on Nelson in his work, “ Vie 
des Grands Hommes” :— 


“Napoleon had for eighteen months accumulated, in all the 
French and Dutch ports bordering on the Channel, the threats 





and means of a descent on England. The innumerable flotilla of 
yunboats, collected round Boulogne, and ready to embark his | 
troops encamped on the French shores, could, on a day of good | 
luck, throw an immense movable bridge over the strait, and | 
pour in a few hours one of those armies as irresistible on land as | 
the English fleets were on the ocean. Whatever might be the 
patriotism of that island, which had become, through the genius 
of her children, the most marvellous focus of work, riches, naviga- 
tion and civilisation of all centuries, if we compare her influence 
over the universe to her geographical extent, there is no 
doubt that 200,000 French warriors, animated and led by the 
genius of the modern conqueror, would have subjugated, at 
least for a time, Great Britain, destroyed her ports, spiked her 
yuns, burned down her maritime arsenals, and dispersed to the 
winds the elements of her wealth and liberty. Of course, Eng- 
Jand, surprised and enchained on her own territory, would mostly 
have taken refuge on her numerous ships, would have covered the 
Channel with her floating citadels, on the track of the French 
yunboats, would have burned these in the very English harbours, 
1nd thus would have sbut up the French soldiers in their con- 
quest. She (England) would have finally obtained from Napoleon 
x voluntary retreat and for herself a glorious capitulation. But 
the shame and the calamities of a London invasion would have 
nevertheless weighed on her fortune and history, and England, 
having had her capital in the possession of the invader, would 
have had to pay a very high ransom of blood, iron, and gold— 
which she should have had to lavish in order to be again her own 
mistress.” 
The whole chapter, indeed, might be profitably quoted, not 


contains, but for the interesting | 





only for the noble ideas it 


views of the author, whose conclusion points to his belief | 


that the invader, were he to succeed, would lose wore in that 

game than the invaded.—I am, Sir, &e., ALF. H. 
[To THE EpiToR or THF “Spreraton.") 

Sir.—If there is no fear of onr being invaded, why all this 

talk about rifle clubs, and the ballot, aud defending 

the “heart of the Empire,” and so forth? Certainly the 


Scotch, for whom I can speak with some authority, have no | 


intention of invading England again, except as politicians, 





bank managers, whisky kings, and the like; and I should say 


that the veteran Lord Wemyss, whom we remember best in’ 
his soldierly capacity as Lord Elcho, has some other enemy 
in view when he seeks to improve our national defences, 
There is no need to discuss what is a bare possibility in 
any spirit of panic; but if invasion is even remotely possible, 
we may surely consider it calmly, and with a view to possible 
eventualities. Iam writing from the shore where the Conqueror 
landed, and almost within sight of “ the spot where Harold fell,” 
We have heard of the Channel Fleet, but we never see jt 
except in the shape of an occasional gunboat, and a soldier, 
except in the shape of the recruiting sergeant, is as 
uncommon a sight as a “sea-dog,” or the much-talked-of 
“handy man.” Eighty years ago, or more, the Duke of 
Wellington used some strong language about the unprotected 
state of the coast between the South Moreland and Selsey Bill, 
and if he were here to-day he would probably repeat himself 
with increased emphasis. If we are ever invaded history will 
probably repeat itself, and we shall have another battle of 
Hastings. Is there any reason why our troops, instead of 
baking on the arid plains of Aldershot, should not spread’ 
themselves out on the slopes of the Sussex Downs, and so con- 
stitute an “object lesson” to our friends across the water ? In 
war, as in most other things, there is a great deal in being “ on’ 
the spot,” and let us remember that eight hundred and odd 
years ago Harold was at Stamford Bridge when he should 
have been at Senlac. Let us see to it that our Harold is not 
at Penzance when he should be at Pevensey.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BR Weak 





“GUNGA DIN.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Siz —When the writer of the article on “ Asiatic Courage” 
in the Spectator of June 30th spoke of Mr. Kipling’s “ Gunga 
Din” as “a nearly impossible name,” he probably meant that 
the name was impossible as applied to the valiant water. 
carrier whom the poet describes. Has Mr. Crooke ever met 
with a regimental or other Bhisht?, mussuck on thigh, who was 
not 2 Mahommedan, and has he ever met with a Mahommedan 
who was called Ganga-Din, “Slave of the Ganges”? In Mr. 
Archibald Constable’s excellent edition of “ Bernier’s Travels” 
there ison p. 206 a picture of a water-carrier, recognisable at 
the first glance as a Mussulman, and intended to illustrate 
Bernier’s statement that “even the menials and carriers of 
water belonging to that nation” (the Pathans,—all Mahom- 
medans) “are high-spirited and warlike”; but the reader is 
informed at the foot of the plate that this is the figure of Mr. 
Kipling’s * Gunga Din,” and some lines from the poem are 
added. To some old Indians the misplaced name is a blemish 
in that most admirable composition which they could wish 
away. The writer of the article says that the Arab “has 
never in modern times fought with Europeans in Asia.” The 
most formidable part of the Mahratta forces with which we 
had to contend in the first quarter of the present century were 
the Aral) mercenaries in the pay of the Peshwa and the 
Bhonslu. And after the occupztion of Aden in 1839 we were 
several times attacked by the tribes in the neighbourhood of 
that place.—I am, Sir, &e., C. J. L. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. William Crooke in the Spectator of Jaly 7th has 
shown scientifically that “Gunga Din” is, at least, not “a 
May I add a piece of historical 
evidence in support of his theory? When I was a boy in 
India in the “ sixties’ the name of my “ bearer” was Gunga 
Din.—I am, Sir, &e., J. G. LEONARD. 
Kirby Stephen, Westmoreland. 


nearly impossible name.” 





COUNT MOURAVIEFF AND ENGLAND, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr.— Diplomaticus” is an able and a well-informed writer, 
but he shares the fallibility of human nature, and I am sure 
that further investigation will convince him that his Moura- 
vieff story is a Jegend. I have just read his article on the 


subject in the Fortnightly Review, and it confirms my 


previous information, which, as I distinctly said, “is not all 
Russian.” Here is the categorical statement made by 
“ Diplomaticus ” :— 

“Jt is now an open secret that Count Mouravieff, the Tsar’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was emboldened by the anti-British 
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| 
agitation on the Continent to sound certain of the Powers with 
a view to European intervention in our quarrel with the South 


African Republics.” 
The Powers thus sounded, “Diplomaticus” tells us, were | 
Spain and France ; and one of his two informants, he hints, | 
was the German Government, and the other “a diplomatist 
of the highest standing.” That the German Government 
would gladly propagate such a myth is probable enough, for 
that Government, ever since Bismarck began to guide its 
policy, has devoted itself persistently to the task of 
making bad blood between England and Russia. And a 
diplomatist may be “of the highest standing” and yet 
be in the secrets of the Russian . Fureign Ofiice. 








not 
« Diplomaticus ” 
Mouravieff's tentative scheme of a league against Great 
Britain was “made on his own initiative and without 
instructions from the Emperor.” Now, it is within my 
knowledge, and is indeed, to quote “ Diplomaticus’s ” phrase, 
“an open secret,” that the Czar would not have sanctioned 
any such scheme. He vetoed it peremptorily after the 
Jameson Raid when the German Emperor proposed it. 
Mouravieff knew his master’s mind, and to believe that he 
sounded any Powers—and Spain and France, of all Powers— 
with a view to an intervention which the Czar would certainly 
yeto, is to believe the incredible. If “ Diplomaticus” will look 
at my letter again, he will find that I said nothing so silly as 
that “no Russian diplomatist makes tentative overtures on 
important questions without previously obtaining the sanction 
of the Czar.” Where is the analogy between a suggestion 
about an “ Anglo-Russian railway” “originated by a distin- 
tinguished Russian diplomatist,’ and sounding European 
Powers with a view to war against England? Mouravieff 
knew that his master would resent the suggestion which 
“Diplomaticus” attributes to the Minister, and that proves 
that he never made it. But Mouravieff was a social wit and a 
genial cynic, and it is quite pcssible that he may have asked 
in some smoking-room a question which, after the manner 
of myths, has come to be believed as a fact. I think that | 
even “ Diplomaticus” “has not followed the recent course. 
of international polities.” Count Mouravieft’s calculations, 
according to “ Diplomaticus,” “left in relief a possible Quad- 
ruple Alliance—Germany, France, Russia, and Spain—which, 
by an auspicious coincidence, was precisely the same combina- 
tion as that which the statesmanship of Prince Lobanoff had 
organised in 1895 for intervention in the Far East after the | 
Peace of Shimonoseki.” Unfortunately for this analogy, | 
Prince Lobanoff invited Great Britain, before any other | 
Power, to join Russia in settling the question of the Far 
East on the basis of a Dual Alliance; and it was after we 
had eurtly rejected her friendly overture and caused her to 
suspect our intentions that she invited other Powers to join 
her. ‘I have always thought that Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet 
made a grievous mistake on that oceasion. In checking the 
dangerous ambition of Japan after her victory over China in 
1895 Russia did a signal service to Europe in general and 
England in particular. Japan, not Russia, is the Power 
which we have to fear in the Far East.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Matcotm MacCott. 


refutes himsclf when he admits that 
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Devonshire Club, St. James's, S.W. 


THE DIMINUTION OF CANDIDATES FOR HOLY 
ORDERS. 
(To TUE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Siz.—Referring to your paragraph on the above subject in the | 
Spectator of July 7th, I think facts should be taken into con- 


ideration. So long as men who for a number of years have 
vorked in the teaching profession, or in some other equally 

ien occupation, are beneficed, while curates of unblemished 
character and unimpeachable capability have laboured in the 
clerical calling for sixteen or twenty years il-paid and un- 
heneficed, there will be dissatisfaction, and justly so. No man 
should be eligible for a living until he has worked for nine 








years consecutively us a curate. This would be no ereat hard- 
ship to the golden youths who have politics or county con- 


nectious at their back. They would be favourably handi- 
capped even then. I hope to see the dearth of candidate 
greater still until some reform is begun.—T am, Sir, 


UBSERVER, 


| the smaller the better—E 


THE CHURCH AND THE BAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You say that the prizes in the Church are as numerous 
and more valuable than those at the Bar. But is it so? 
Please to look at a few figures. The Attorney-General 
receives more than the Archbishop of Canterbury; the 
Solicitor-General much more than the Archbishop of York. 
These offices, it is true, are temporary, but they imply a 
reversion to any vacancy on the Bench. The Lord Chancellor 
equals the Bishop of London (with a certain pension of £5,000 
if he has to give up the seals). The Lord Chief Justice has 
£1,000 more than the Bishop of Durham. Thirty-two Lords 


| of Appeal and other Judges have £165,000 between them and 


a full pension after fifteen years of service; thirty-one Bishops 
have £128,000 and a possible pension of a third. This gives 
the lawyers an average advantage of about £1,000, far more 
than makes up for the Bishop’s somewhat costly privilege of 
keeping up a palace. Then for the lawyers there are four 
City Judgeships (£4,000, £3,000, £2,400, £1,700); fifty-five 
County Court Judgeships (£1,500); three Commissionerships 
in Lunacy (£1,500); two Masterships in Lunacy (£2,000) ; two 
Railway Commissionerships (£5,000); twenty-five Police- 
Courts (£2,000-£1,500) ; City of London Sessions (£2,000 and 
£1,500). There are legal adviserships in various Government 
offices, and probably there are other posts, as, ¢.g., Stipendiary 
Magistrates in the provinces, but I cannot find the figures. 
What have the clergy to set against these? One Deanery 
with £3,000, and six with from £2,000 to £1,500. If we add 
the Deanery and Canonries of Christ Church, though with 
one exception these are academical posts, we have seven more, 
and there are benefices of £1,500 and upwards. So here we 
have, say, one hundred legal against twenty clerical prizes, 
and the hundred are divided among, say, three thousand, the 
twenty among twenty thousand.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ex-ReEcror. 

| Possibly we were wrong in saying that the legal prizes were 
less than the clerical; but if our correspondent mentions the 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General, he ought to mention 
the great professional posts held by clergymen,—i.e., the head- 
ships of Colleges and public schools. Our point, however, 
remains in any case,—namely, that the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury (£15,000 a year and a palace) and the other 
Bishopries and Deancries are splendid prizes, and that it is to 
he English Church that these prizes do 


the creat credit of t 


| not excite an unworthy ambition, and that men do not take 


Orders to obtain them, but as a rule only because they feel a 
vocation.— ED. Spectator. | 





VIGILANCE COMMITTEES. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE 

Sir,.—All those who hope for the success of the “ Army 
League ” must feel grateful to the Spectator for the admirable 
article on “ Vigilance Committees” of the 7th inst. Although 
it seems somewhat ungracious to criticise an article giving 


“SPEcTATOR.”] 


such friendly encouragement, | hope you will permit me to 


make a few comments upon it. With nearly all that is said I 
believe the Army League to be in cordial agreement, especially 
with your description of the composition of an “ ideal” Army 
League. The only portion of the article which appears to me 
to be inconsistent with the line of action proposed by the 
Army League is that in which it is suggested that “a smal!— 
utive Committee should be 
cbarged with the duty of drawing up w scheme of Army re- 
scheme when adopted by the 


organisation,” and that such 
‘his question 


} 


League should be pressed on the Government. 
] 1 folle 7 | 2. ae a 30377 
bas peen carefully considered by the trovisional 


Committee, 





and there is a strong consensus of opinion that it is impossi 
for uny body except the Government to produce a satisfactery 
heme, and that it would greatly hamper the work of the 
Army League if it were commitied to any definite plan for 
the defence of the Empire. Of course the abstention from 
the adoption ot a scheme doe not preclude the eriticism 
of schemes proposed, or the offering of suggestions and 
emendations by the military experts who are members of the 
Leavue, but it is thought t] he auction most likely to have 
a vood result is that indicated in the letter from me which 
you were kind enough to publish on the 7th inst.,—viz., that 


the efforts of the League should be vigorously directed to 


) Hex 
Pitt 


bye a . . 
dispelling the curious ignorance of our réal position in respé 
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of military preparation which is so prevalent; ignorance 
which, considering the vital importance of the subject, is quite 
astonishing. When our real position becomes generally known 
we believe that the nation will insist on adequate measures 
being taken by the Government for the defence of the Empire. 
When this popular “mandate” is issued, and the Government, 
in obedience to it, has formulated a really comprehensive 
and adequate scheme; the business of the Army League will 
then be to assist the Government in every possible way to put 
their scheme into effect. Such a measure is sure to meet with 
strenuous resistance. The Little Englanders, the peace party, 
the party who advocate “non-resistance ’’—those excellent 
people who appear to think (in spite of what might be sup- 
posed to be sufficient recent evidence to the contrary) that 
disputes between nations can always be settled on Sunday- 
school principles—and that class of taxpayers who are anxious 
to be fully insured against risks, but who strongly object to 
paying the necessary premium,—all these people will 
undoubtedly oppose any adequate measure for the safe- 
guarding of the Empire, and in resisting this opposition 
the Army League will (if its influence spreads, as there is 
now every reason to hope will be the case) be able to afford 
strong and useful support to the Government.—I am, Sir, c., 

19 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. ARTHUR CLay. 








POETRY. 


ae 
A MAN UV PEACE. 
{ pu not hold with war myself, I think it’s bad an’ wrong, 
An’ would not prod my frens to strife wi’ fiery speech an’ 
song, 

I'd sooner see ‘em till the soil, an’ sow, an’ reap, an’ build, 

An’ die o’ somethin’ nat’ral, ’stead uv goin’ an’ gettin’ killed; 

But ef my country does git roused. I plunges inter sin, 

An’ don’t care whut she’s fightin’ for—I want to see her win! 
It isn’t zackly whut you'd call a real angelic plan, 
But man is not an angel—an’ he wunt be while he’s 


man. 


Some like to sing them pooty songs uv victory an’ deth, 

But while yer hands air full uv work ye’d better save yer 
breth ; 

The poits keep on gettin’ up, afore the fightin’s thru, 

Tew strut an’ flap their wings an’ whoop a cock-a-doodle-do ! 

But let us hev some peace, says I, until we've licked the foe, 

An’ when there’s nothin’ else to du, the time hes come to crow. 


I stud out ded agin the war, but once it wus begun 
I — tew read each gallant deed my countrymen hed 
one ; 

An’ now, I git thet warm within tew see the en’my scoot, 

T itch tew take a gun myself an’ go an’ hev a shoot! 

There’s other peaceful men like me reprove my wrath an’ 
frown, 

But when my country’s dander’s up, mine wunt keep lyin’ 
down. 


Es long es airth is simply airth, an’ men ain’t more than men, 
Tt seems tew me there’s bound to be some fightin’ now an’ 
then, 
Fer whut is wrong or right depends upon yer point uv view, 
The en’my’s alwis quite convinced he’s jest as right as you, 
An’ so, in sech a sinful world, there ain't no kind uv doubt 
Ye've got tew fight fer what you want, or want an’ go without! 
It isn't zackly whut you'd call a real angelic plan, 
But man is not an angel—an’ he wunt be while he’s 
man! 
Hossa, JUN. 








MUSIC. 
ee 
TCHAIKOVSKY’S INFLUENCE. 
In the Reminiscences of Liszt by his compatriot, Mme. Janka 
Wohl, published shortly after his death in 1886, the author 
records at considerable length the substance of a conversation 
in which Liszt expressed his opinions as to the tendencies and 
the future of Russian music :— 


“Properly speaking,” he said, “there is as yet no Russian 
music, but there are some first-rate composers. The Russian 


RS ery | 
order to guide its natural tendencies in the right direction; ang 
this is the result of the climate of the country and of the Slay 
character in general. Just as the long months of their winterg 
are followed by short summers full of rapid expansion, so Russian 
music has long monotonous intervals in between the bursts of 
melody; but these melodies ought to bé brimful of the sap of 
their short summer... ... Besides, there is yet too much of the 
vague, of the undecided, too much of dreaminess in this music 
destined, nevertheless, [ believe, to havea great future. One feels 
that the Russian composers go to work under a more or less sentj. 
mental inspiration, and not under the all-powerful impression 
of a master-idea...... The Russians have not yet sutticiently 
fathomed the secret of working on the salient points of their 
musical nationality. ‘Their originality is deep rooted in the soil; 
it is an emanation of the land, and is inseparable from its snows, 
its steppes, and from the way its sons look upon life and death, 
It is this which some day will give to their music that stamp of 
individuality without which it will never be anything more than 
a variation of the music of other countries... ... With their 
dash, their faith, and their talent, they are sure to discover what 
will be the national music. Their art is young, you see, and, in 
art, youth is rarely an advantage.” 


These conversations took place from fifteen to twenty years 
ago, since when Russian music has made great strides in 
popularity and achievement, yet their point and suggestive. 
ness are so little impaired that they might almost serve ag 
the text for Mrs. Newmarch’s recently published and very 
interesting work on Tchaikovsky.* 


The sources of Tchaikovsky's great popularity are acutely 
analysed in the opening pages of Mrs. Newmarch’s excellent 
study. Though he owed the most striking qualities of his 
work to“ the imperishable fibre of race,” it was easier for him 
to drop the Slav than for many of his fellow-workers. He 
was not “consecrated to the service of nationality” like 
Glinka; a Russian at heart, he was a cosmopolitan by educa. 
tion. “This susceptibility to the antagonistic currents of 
thought and feeling which surrounded him is not altogether a 
fault in Tchaikovsky. On the contrary, it has lent to his 
music qualities of pliancy, variety, and eclecticism which have 
proved sources of charm and attraction...... Even_if we 
admit that this division of thought and emotion is a source of 
weakness in Tchaikovsky, we must also acknowledge that it 
has its element of popularity. At a time when the entire 
world of Art is divided upon questions of law and liberty, 
this subjective confession of unsettled faith and dual allegi. 
ance puts him in closer touch with his own generation, though 
it may weaken his hold upon succeeding ones.’ Another 
source alike of weakness and popularity is that he was steeped 
in the maladie du siécle; he had the “ command of every note 
in the gamut of melancholy.” To that we are inclined to demur 
to the extent of adding the qualifying word “almost,” for 
of the serene yet sombre melancholy of Turgenieff there is 
little trace in the music of Tchaikovsky. In him the mutinous 
quality is seldom absent. It is the emotion of a wounded 
soul that he especially excels in translating into sound; the 
word “resignation” finds no counterpart in his music, and he is 
never so impressive as when he pours forth the rebellious 
rhetoric of despair. Hence Mrs. Newmarch does well to 
point out the injustice involved in the view that because 
Tchaikovsky happens to be the most accessible and the best 
known among Russian composers, and at the same time the 
most pessimistic, his musie must be typically and representas 
tively Russian. “ Russian art, as a whole, is far too vigorous 
and healthy a growth to remain continuously under the sway 
of one emotional influence,’—that of romantic despair. Two 
further sources of Tchaikovsky’s popularity remain to be 
noted,—the extraordinary brilliancy, picturesqueness, and 
sonority of his orchestration, and the quality of his melodic 
vein. Though he began his musical career as an amateur, 
and was regarded by his early teachers as an incorrigible 
dilettante, he attained in time to such a mastery of orchestral 
resource that one can say of him as was once said of Berlioz: 
“ His instinct for orchestration was so abnormally acute that 
whatever experiments he tried, from the most delicate and 
slender combinations to those of utmost volume, they were sure 
to sound as he intended.” Anton Rubinstein complains 
—not altogether without reason—of modern composers that 
they always paint with all the colours in their palette. Now 
Tchaikovsky very often used this method, but his effects were 
never blurred. When he chose, again, he could produce the 
most delicate, fanciful, and original results with limited 
resources, as in his famous Casse-noisette suite, notable, apart 





mind, which is in continual activity on the one side and comatose 
on the other, will have to do an immense amount ot work in 








® Tehuikovsky. By Rosa Newmarch. London: Grant Richards. [68.] 
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OS. 
from its welcome gaiety and humour, for its truly wonderful 


glimpses of the Orient. The last number in the suite, a cleverly 
orchestrated but rather commonplace—indeed, by comparison 
with most of the preceding numbers, one might call it a 
rulgar—waltz tune, serves az a good illustration of the popu- 
larity and weakness of Tchaikovsky a3 a melodist. He hada 
rich gift of tune-coining, but in the realm of tender sentiment, 
as opposed to the heroic or tragic vein, bis melodies, though 
flowing and pleasant, were seldom really distinguished,—the 
charm of the second subject in the opening movemeni 
of the Symphonie Pathétique lies more in its harmonisa- 
tion and varied presentation than in the theme itself. 
One of the best pieces of criticistn in the book is that in which 
Mrs. Newmarch weighs Tchaikovsky's virtues and defects as 
a song-writer. There is, she says, no denying the extra- 
ordinary charm, the penetrating sweetness and melancholy, 
the vocal excellence, of many ot his songs. But she refuses 
allthe same to admit his claim to inclusion in the ranks of 
the great song-writers,—Scbubert and Schumann, Brahms 
and Franz :— 


“Nearly all his songs would be condemned if tried by the 
standard of formal perfection. His greatest weakness as a song- 
writer lies in the fact that he never realised the principle that in 
the ideal song, music and poetry must meet upon an equal 
footing. ‘The union of the two arts, says Cui, ‘appeared to 
Tchaikovsky in the light of a mésalliance for the one which he 
represented.’ Starting with this idea, that music is the only 
element of real importance in song, Tchaikovsky does not hesitate 
to mutilate the text of the greatest poets, to interpolate such 
exclamations as ‘Good heavens, ‘Alas!’ ‘Woe is me,’ and 
occasionally by a stroke of his arbitrary pen to turn fine verse 
into indifferent prose. ..... A fault which is common in 
Tchaikovsky’s orchestral music is also noticeable in his songs. 
Not always very fastidious in his choice of musical ideas, he seems 
to find a difficulty in quitting them. He will develop, vary, and 
repeat an idea with a kind of mechanical skilfulness which 
becomes wearisome,” 


Finally, she charges him with a certain amount of deliberate 


and artificial sentimentality, a gratuitous indulgence in the’ 


luxury of grief without any adequate motive. The passage which 
we quoted and the words we have italicised indicate the fact 
that Mrs. Newmarch approaches her task in anything but a 
spirit of adulation. Though a great admirer of Tchaikovsky, 
she is by no means blind to his imperfections, and refuses to 
commit herself positively to the opinion that he is the greatest 
of the Russian composers. 


While there was a good deal that reminds us of Byron in 
Tchaikovsky’s music, the man himself was anything but 
a poseur. He shrank from publicity; he was morbidly 
sensitive, and so singularly reticent about himself or his 
schemes that to this day a veil of mystery hangs over the 
episode of his ill-starred marriage and his sudden death, 
commonly attributed to cholera after drinking a glass of 
impure water in a St. Petersburg restaurant. Yet while 
admitting a general correspondence between the nature of the 
man and of his music, Mrs. Newmarch does well to refrain 
from the temptation to read autobiographical significance 
into his principal compositions. How misleading such a 
course may be is sufficiently shown by the fact that the 
brightest and most humorous of his symphonies—the Fourth 
—was written shortly after the great domestic tragedy of his 
life. That his influence on the nerves of contemporary 
audiences has been profound cannot be gainsaid; it is 
another matter to credit him with a permanent influence on 
the evolution of music. The stream of his inspiration seldom 
ran clear; it was not given him ¢ntegros accedere fontes atque 
haurire, to attain to the ecstasy of Bach, the Olympian 
heights of Beethoven, or the vernal freshness of Mozart. The 
amari aliquid was seldom absent; his distinguishing note 
was that of poignancy. In a collection of parallel Lives of 


musicians he might well be bracketed with Berlioz; for both 
were cosmopolitan in their education and leanings, both were 
past-masters of orchestral resource, both achieved their most 
resounding successes in England, both wrote largely for the | 
lyric stage yet won popularity chiefly in compositions not 
destined for the boards, and both, to conclude, were sensitive, 
unhappy, and disappointed men. 


C. L. G. 











| 





BOOKS. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL* 

On the day, or rather night, of June 27th, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, Gibbon wrote the last lines of his 
monumental history in a summer-house in his garden. 
Twenty years had passed since the historian, “ musing amidst 
the ruins of the Capitol,” first determined to write the decline 
and fall of Rome,—twenty years of rewarded toil and secure 
achievement. Well might he congratulate himself on that 
night in June: if his solitude had lost the noblest companion, 
he had won the esteem not only of himself but of his con- 
temporaries, and he was confident that posterity would 
subscribe to the opinion of his friends. His confidence was 
amply justified, and Edward Gibbon still keeps his place at 
the head of English historians, with only such giants as 
Thucydides and Tacitus on the wider field of the world to 
dispute his supremacy. 

Gibbon, then, deserves all the hcnour that can be paid him, 
and of all tributes none is more just nor more lofty than the 
new edition which Mr. Bury has just published. As Gibbon 
represents the old method of writing history, Mr. Bury repre- 
sents the new. Where Gibbon divined, Mr. Bury knows, 
basing his knowledge upon documents of whose existence 
Gibbon was naturally ignorant. But true as Mr. Bury is to 
his own craft, he is too fine a scholar, too sane a critic of 
letters, to do less than justice to Gibbon’s splendid triumph. 
While he supplements and corrects where it is necessary, he 
never makes his correction in the spirit of the pedagogue. 
The student will find in this new edition all the help he 
requires in the elucidation of his author: he is referred. to 
the latest authorities, he may look at Gibbon’s periods in the 
dry light of German scholarship, but he will not cease to 
thank the editor who has performed a delicate task without 
one touch of pedantry, without one whisper of dispraise. 


Mr. Bury, indeed, has rendered Gibbon the most practical 
homage. He has reviewed his work from the standpoint 
of a scientific historian, and he frankly declares of The 
Decline and Fall that “ its accuracy is amazing.” Moreover, 
he supports his conviction by a remarkable reticence. Look 
at his notes, and you will see at once with how gentle and 
sparing a hand he eastigates his author. Gibbon, of course, 
had his faults, some of which he acknowledged. He con- 
fesses that his treatment of the earlier Emperors, from 
Commodus to Severus, is scanty and superficial; others have 
pointed out with perfect justice that a lack of knowledge 
weakened his interest in the Byzantine period. Yet when 
these insignificant faults are admitted, how admirable is the 
work that remains! Mr. Bury puts the case with truth and 
generosity. “That Gibbon is behind in many details,” he 
writes, “and in some departments of importance, simply 
signifies that we and our fathers have not lived in an 
absolutely incompetent world. But in the main things he is 
still our master, above and beyond ‘date.’ It is needless to 
dwell on the obvious qualities which secure to him immunity 
from the common lot of historical writers,—such as the bold 
and certain measure of his progress through the ages; his 
accurate vision, and his tact in managing perspective; his 
discreet reserves of judgment and timely scepticism: the im- 
mortal affectation of his unique manner. By virtue of these 
superiorities he can defy the danger with which the activity 
of successors must always threaten the worthies of the past.’’ 
When did one historian pay a higher tribute to another? And 
the tribute is the higher when we remember that it is paid by 
the new fashion to the old. 

“The bold and certain measure of his progress through the 
ages, ’—that is and willalways remain Gibbon’s supreme virtue 
He used the map of the world as other writers might handle the 
ground-plan of a village; he writes of peoples and countries with 


| the simple assurance which might astonish us in a specialised 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 





biography. His history covers more than a thousand years, and 
though the point of view is always the same, though the 
habit of generalisation is constant and imperative, the his- 
torian’s opinions are never superficial, his conclusions are 
never summary. He works upon a vast canvas, and does not 
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decline from the ideal of portraiture; in a limitless mass of 
details he never misses the broad effect of truth. His knowledge 
of life is as astonishing as his knowledge of facts, and though 
he devoted many years to secluded study, he always came out 
into the world with profit to his history. Most true it was 
that “the Captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers has not been 
useless to the historian of the Roman Empire,” and not one 
of the hours was lost which he squandered upon the race 
meetings of Stockbridge or the noisy dinners of his regiment. 
But what confers upon his listory its greatest distinction is 
the personal interpretation which he gives to every event in 
his chronicle. He sees all things through his own eye; he even 
compels the records to his own vision. Whatever be the result 


of modern researches, we shall never again consider the decline | 


and fall of the Empire save through the medium of -Gibbon's 
brain. Wecontemplate the greatest enormities with a touch of 
hisown cynicism. When Sheridan, attacking Warren Hastings, 
quoted the unparalleled atrocities of the great history, then 
recently published, Gibbon felt a very natural pride. Yet never 
in the long course of his narrative is he moved to an excess of 
statement by the satirist’s seva indignatio. Throughout his life 
he was pursued by what he calls “the same blind and boyish 
taste for exotic history,” but he did not ask of his exotic 
history more than it could give him. So he is never sur- 
prised; not even Commodus nor Elagabalus can excite him 
to wonder or reprobation. In his own phrase, he regarded 
history as “little more than the register of the crimes, follies, 
und misfortunes of mankind.” Nor with this opinion could 


he have chosen a finer subject for his art. 


And with his cynicism: irony-goes hand in hand. He said 
of himself, “ Wit I have none,” and for once this stern critic 
of his own talent was. mistaken. ‘Without wit there is no 
irony, and irony was in Gibbon’s blood. It as con- 
spicuous in his Autobiography as in his masterpiece,—an 
irony subtler than Voltaire’s, sustained at a level unique and 
unsurpassed. Nor was he unconscious of his great gift; he 
freely acknowledges it and explains its source. “From the 
Provincial Letters of Pascal,” he wrote, “I learned to manage 
the weapon of grave and temperate irony, even on subjects of 
ecclesiastical solemnity.” And his irony gives the key to his 
style, which is enough of itself to make his work immorial. 
Whence came it? Not from Cieero, whom perhaps he 
overrated, nor from Voltaire, to whom he did less than 
justice. Its pomposity was, in a sense, of the time, and 
maybe he owed an unconscious debt to Samuel Johnson, 
whose habit of sounding antithesis he shared. Montesquieu, 
too, was an influence upon him, and of Pascal we have 
already spoken. But when we have mentioned half a dozen 
names we return to Gibbon himself, and learn that he was the 
fashioner of his own armoury. He shall tell the story in his 
own words. “The style of a man,” said he, “should be the 
image of his mind, but the choice and command of language 
is the fruit of exercise. Many experiments were made 
before I could hit the middle tone between a dull chronicle 
and a rhetorical declamation: three times did I compose the 
third chapter, and twice the. second and third, before I was 
tolerably satisfied with their effect. In the remainder of the 
way I advanced with a more equal and easy pace.” This 
passage simplifies his style, which might otherwise bewilder 
us into despair. At first sight it appears before all 
things elaborate and mannered; a little familiarity and 
reflection prove to us its consummate ease. A brief acquaint- 
ance with Gibbon’s prose might suggest that it lacked 

ypleness. To read continuously a hundred pages is to 
admit that no writer ever commanded a suppler instrument. 
The truth is that a periwig best suited Gibbon’s locks, 
and that as he put it on without an effort, so he wore it 
without a grimace. He was by nature stately and aristo- 
cratic; therefore he wrote after a stately and aristocratic 
manner; but his style was no more difficult to him than was 


is 


the manner which he used towards his friends and intimates. | 
When others affect the grandiose diction of Gibbon, they are | 
wont to fail, because they lack his grandiosity of tempera- 

ment; of him it may be said that what began as a manner | 


ended as a sincere, inevitable style. 


Fortunate in his genius, he was fortunate in his career. He 
found the work which best suited him, and he performed it 
with a suecess that was a lifelong satisfaction. Again and 
again he refers to the happiness of his situation. He was 
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| negations. 


a 
rich enough to write at his ease, he was not rich enough t 
dispense with the pleasure of toil; and as literature conferred 
its highest boon upon him, so he always fervently championed 
the dignity of literature. “Tam disgusted with the affectation 
of men of letters,” he wrote, “who complain that they haye 
renounced a substance for a shadow. Twenty happy 
years have been animated by the labours of my History; anq 
its suecess has given mea name, a rank, a character, in the 
world, to which I should not otherwise have been entitled” 
Few men of letters may make that proud boast; there js-no 
man of letters who should not aim at Gibbon’s. legitimate 
enthusiasm. And as we respect his loyalty to his craft, go 
we can never turn to The Decline and Fall without a pleased 
ndmiration, which is equal whether we read the incomparable 
sketch of Julian, or wonder at the sense of proportion that 
can sketch the Huns or paint the Germans in a dozen pages, 
Nor do we ever expect to consult Gibbon in a better edition 
than this of Mr. Bury’s, for which our thanks are due to 
editor and publisher alike. 





INTERPRETATIONS OF POETRY AND RELIGION* 
THis collection of essays is written by a Catholic sceptic of 
Spanish origin, now a Professor at Harvard. A volume of 
poems by the same author was very favourably reviewed some 
months ago in this journal. The central idea of all the 
papers, which are on very various subjects, is that “ religion 
and poetry are identical in essence, and differ merely in the 
way in which they are attached to practical affairs.” Dog. 
matic Christianity is to Mr. Santayana a myth, but a myth 
whose importance cannot be exaggerated, containing, as it 
does, the highest moral and spiritual truth. “ Religious doe. 
trines would do well,” be thinks, “to withdraw their preten- 
sions to be matters of fact.” Every movement in Christendom 
towards rational religion he considers a regrettable heresy, 
the Catholic Church still offering to the world the whole 
truth under cover of cunningly devised fables. Protestantism 
was a mistake. “Mythology cannot become science by being 
reduced in bulk, but it may cease as a mythology. to be worth 
having.” The decay of religious observance Mr. Santayana 
deplores. Without a religion the “facts of nature and history 
become trivial incidents, gossip of the Fates, cacklings of their 
inexhaustible garrulity.” All the dogmas of the Catholic Church 
show forth as in an allegory the vast difference between right and 
wrong, whose infinity, according to Mr. Santayana, cannot be 
exaggerated. Religion is the “phantom guide” leading society 
to perfection,—perfection in this world, be it understood, for 
the essayist hopes for no individual future life, and believes 
in no personal God. This new-fashioned preacher of the 
types twists an opposite meaning into every plain statement 
of Catholic conviction. It is, he tells us, the ‘‘momentousness 
and finality” of man’s experience here which made him think. 
of himself as hanging between eternal bliss and perdition. 
Thus “ Christian fictions,” while they “beguile the intellect, 
enlighten the imagination,” because, says the essayist, “ what 
is false in the science of facts may be true in the science of 
values.” In “The Dissolution of Paganism” and “The 
Poetry of Christian Dogma,” Mr. Santayana’s skill in writing 
shows perhaps to its greatest advantage. The thirst of the 
Old World, “ sick of heroes and high-priests and founders of 
cities,” for a religion which would sanctify sorrow and suffer- 
ing, their “refusal to look for a Messiah unless they could 


| find him on a cross,” is well described, and so are “the new 


loves, new duties, fresh consolations, and luminous unutter- 
able hopes” of early Christianity. Mr. Santayana has, as 
it were, built for himself a Church, founded it upon a fable, 
and furnished it with Catholic images. Here he prostrates 
himself before an Unreal Presence, breathes incense, and reads 
poetry. Some of the critical results of his poetry-reading he 
to the public, but true to the purpose of his book, 
he deals rather with the philosophy of his poets than with 
their poetic gifts. We have a whole chapter on Shakespeare’s 
want of religion. For our part, we think there is more religion 
in Shakespeare’s oaths—which Mr. Santayana so prettily calls 
the “fossils of piety ’°—than in all our author’s sanctimonious 
The only essay in the volume which shows the 
least trace of a sense of humour is the one on “The Poetry 
of Barbarism,” in which the writer deals with Browning and 


> 
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Walt Whitman. So far as the latter is concerned, we cannot 


lelp suspecting that he is laughing at his reader. We do not 
jlieve that, considering the general result of his principles, he 
sincerely admires the American poet, though he declares him 
to have “a profound inspiration.” He goes on to say that his 
work is “ the most sincere possible confession of the lowest— 
[| mean the most primitive—perceptions.” With him, he says, 
“the surface is absolutely all.” When the essayist speaks of 
the poet’s “abundance of detail without organisation, wealth 
of perception without intelligence, and imagination without 
taste” he may be sincere; but who, keeping in mind Whit- 
man’s long, rhythmless strings of names, can think the 
following sentence other than satirical: “ Walt Whitman has 
gone back to the innocent style of Adam when the animals 
filed before him and he called them all by their names**¥ As 
to Whitman's moral significance, the outcome of his teaching 
js, Mr: Santayana says, “ that men are to be vigorous, comfort- 
able, sentimental, and irresponsible.” The poet has “ a benevo- 
lent tolerance of moral weakness,” and the reader is advised to 
take him up when he is “weary of conscience and ambition.” 
There are noble things nobly said by Whitman, but never 
was he praised more ineptly than by Mr. Santayana. 
Browning also is to be regarded as a barbarian,—that is, as 
one. “ who regards his passions as their own excuse for being, 
who merely feels and acts, valuing in his life its force and its 
filling, but being careless of its purpose and its form.” The 
poet’s world, he says, “is « world of history, with civilisation 
for its setting and with the conventional passions for its 
motive forces.” Browning’s philosophy is repellent to his 
critic, and he thus amusingly sums it up:—‘ The gist of the 
natter is that we are to live indefinitely, that all our faults can 
he turned to good, all our unfinished business settled, and 
therefore there is time for anything we like in this world and 
for all we need in the next. It is in spirit the direct opposite 
of the philosophic maxim of regarding the end, of taking care 
to leave a finished life and a perfect character behind us.” 
The essayist adds contemptuously :—* To the irrational man, 
tv the boy, it is no unpleasant idea to have an infinite 
number of days to live through, an infinite number of dinners 
to eat, an infinity of fresh fights and new love affairs, and 
noend of last rides together.” 

We think this book will be read with pleasure, chiefly because 
it is so well written. The criticism it contains is interesting, 
especially having an eye to its source, but as a contribution to 
religious or philosophical thought it seems to us to be worth- 
less. To whom could it be of value? We all know that 
there is a great deal of poetry in Christianity, but that is not 
the part of the faith in which this generation is most interested. 
Religious-minded doubters, and they are the only people who 
read such a book as this for any reason but to pass the time, 
will find little nutriment in it. They will agree that the 
difference between right and wrong is infinite, but they will 
submit that it is neither more infinite nor more important 
than the difference between consciousness and unconscious- 
uess. What they want to know is,—will they be conscious or 
inconscious a few years or a few decades hence? The writer 
who discusses the subject of religion, and regards this 
question as non-essential, 
wuch as for realities. It is useless to offer a man an epie 
poem when he is begging for his life. One permanent quarrel 
we have with all the writers of Mr. Santayana’s school, and 
that is that they will not make new bottles into which to put 
their new wine. They have of course a pertect right to their 
own ideas in the matter of religion, but we do dispute their 
vight to clothe their negations in the language of faith. Why 
are they not able to formulate their own doubts without 
parodying Christian creeds? Let them find a name of their 
own for their “ phantom guide” whois to lead them into their 


confound their will-o’-the-wisp with “the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ARMY DOCTOR.* 
Sm JosepH Fayrer’s book would be welcome at any time, 
for he has seen many men and cities; just now, with its many 
experiences of military medicine, it is particularly seasonable. 
The sea was Joseph Fayrer’s first choice, but pleased less on 
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| out anything but fortunate. 
: : awe | the Governor-General (Lord Dalhousie) offered Mr. Fayrer 
graves and their grandchildren to perfection, but let them not | “'° °* ; Kil y 


‘the post af Assistant Resident. 


trial, as indeed it is apt todo. The coincidence of a visit to 
Bermuda with an outbreak of yellow fever among the troops 
strengthened a liking for medicine that had for sometime 
been present in his mind. There are some who would. have- 
failed in so severe an initiation, but it revealed in the young 
sailor the real enthusiasm of healing. He entered at the. 
school of Charing Cross Hospital in 1844, T. H. Huxley being. 
one of his fellow-students, passed the examination of the: 
College of Surgeons in 1847, and three years afterwards went 
out in the ‘Camperdown,’ Nast Indiaman, in charge of three: 
hundred recruits. --''hese be delivered at Fort William after a; 
voyage of about a hundred days, and was complimented on their 
good condition, besides receiving something over two thousand, 
rupees in head money. At the same time he had his first, hut 
by no means his last, experience of official negligence or incom- 
petence. He pointed out to the military authorities an artillery- 
man who had shown signs of insanity, and recommended that: 
he should be watched. The authorities took no heed, it sent 
the man‘on to Dum-Dum. A few days-afterwards he dressed: 
himself in full uniform, walked into a tank, and drowned: 
himself.- In the following year (1851) he was put, owing tu’ 
an accidental vacancy, in medical charge of the 74th Bengal 
Native Infantry. The regiment was suffering from inter- 
mittent fever, all the sepoys at headquarters, except a few 
men for orderly work, being- in hospital. This was in’ 
October; in December orders came that the regiment was to: 
be moved for change of air. Mr. Fayrer represented to the 
Superintending Surgeon that this movement would probably 
bring onan attack of cholera. Jt was in vain; the order was 
imperative, and they must go. They went, the men heing 
crowded together in boats. Ina few daysthe cholera came ;. 
“the sepoys diedinnumliers.” The officer in command, on the 
urgent representations of Mr. Fayrer, asked for leave to 
return. It was‘refused. “I again urged Ryley to return; 
and told him that IT would hold him responsible for the loss. 
of life if he did not do so.” On this he acted. ‘“ We turned 
and made for Dacca, and strange as it may appear, the 


‘disease deereused from that time, and had almost. ceased. 


when we got back to Dacca.’ The incident: is a remarkabk: 
proof of the power of mental agencies. It scarcely fits in with’ 
the germtheory. Anyhow, if the cholera germs were present; 
they were inactive till the fears of the men were roused, and 
this comes to much the same thing as not being presenti: 
“No fault was found,” not even with the officials who ordered 
the move against advice, and persisted in it after a disastrous 
experience: ‘If the men had been in better health I believe 
they would have mutinied,” says Sir Joseph. As it was, the. 
regiment nearly ceased to exist. Our author adds a curious 
experience of his own to the natural history of that enigmatic 
disease, cholera. In the attack on the Thilawa stockade.at 
the mouth of the Rangoon River he was on board the 
‘Phlegethon.’ <A shel! burst at the mouth of the long gun, 


and the concussion gave his left ear a severe shock. “TI have 
been deaf on.that side ever since.’ He was very unwell the 
rest of that day, and had « very troubled night. “I ean: 


remember feeling very ill, rnshing up in the night and falling 
flat on the deck. I then developed all the symptoms of 
cholera.” But on the second day he was all right again. 
Here, again, the behaviour of the germ. seems to have been. 
All these Burmese experiences are full of interest, 
general as well as medical. It was a rare opportunity for 
a young man,—he was only twenty-seven, and had been in th: 
Company's service for eighteen menths enly. And we have 1 


eccentric. 


| doubt that the men under the young surgeon's charge were not 


less fortunate than he. 


One result of the service in Burmah might well have turned 
In a most complimentary letter 


the Residency Surgeoncy at Lucknow. It had been vacant 
for some time, and, as the best medical appointment in the 
gift of the Governor-General, had been “reserved for the 
assistant-surgeon who should be found to have rendered the 
most approved services during the war with Burmah.” So 
it was offered to My. Fayrer after less than three years’ 
Lucknow was an interesting place, but somewhat 
voleanic. Lord Dalhousie was bent on annexation, and the 
King was busy in giving him good reasons for the measure. 
Mr. Fayrer now held, in addition to his medical dtties, 
In this capacity be had to 


service. 
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send in reports of what took place at Court and throughout 
the kingdom. He gives a characteristic specimen :— : 

“His Majesty was this morning carried in his tonjon to the 
-— Mahal, and there he and So-and-s» / ladies] were entertained 
with the fights of two pairs of new rams, which fought with great 
energy, also of some quails. Shawls worth Rs. 100 were presented 
to the jemadar who arranged these fights. His Majesty then 
listened to a new singer,and amused himself afterwards by kite- 
flying till 4 P.s1., when he went to sleep. Reports have come from 
the village of —— in the district of —— that Ram Sing, zemin- 
dar, refused to pay Rs. 500 demanded of him by the amil, whereon 
his house was burned; he was wounded, and his two sons and 
hrothers have absconded. Jewan Khan, daroga of the pigeon- 
house, received a khilat of shawls and Rs. 2000 for producing a 
pigeon with one black and one white wing. His majesty recited 
to the Khas Mahal his new poem on the loves of the bulbuls.” 


The Governor-General decided on annexation, and Outram 
was sent to carry it out. Sir Joseph Fayrer does not say 
that the measure was not justified, but he is quite clear that 
it was unpopular, and certainly suggests that it might have 
been better to leave the people to right themselves. This was 
in February? 1856; about sixteen months later the Lucknow 
Residency was besieged, and Mr. Fayrer was in chief medical 
charge. The story of the siege is one that can never lose its 
interest. It has never been told before, from the standpoint 
of the physician, in such detail or with so authoritative a 
sanction. Jt is profoundly impressive. Never were three 
months (to speak only of the first siege from June 30th to 
September 25th) more closely filled with suffering and with 
heroism. And none suffered more and endured more bravely 
than the medical officers. How much is implied in the simple 
statement that every amputation was fatal! Mr. Fayrer’s 
painful experiences began very soon. He had had to invalid 
Sir Henry Lawrence on June 9h. On the 12th he allowed 
him to return to duty; twenty days afterwards Sir Henry was 
wounded. When the wound was examined it was seen to be 
certainly mortal. This was the first of many sorrows. It would 
not beeasy tofinda story sopiteousand so noble. Wheresomuch 
seems to call forextract, it is difficult to choose. We are sure that 
Sir Joseph will approve if we select one or two anecdotes about 
a most illustrious patient, Outram. He was, as every one knows, 
in the first relief, giving up the command which came to him 
ag senior to Havelock, and serving with the Volunteer cavalry. 
He was in the thick of every fight, carrying nothing but a 
stick,—Charles Gordon's favourite weapon. He received a 
flesh wound in the arm while the relieving force was making 
its way in. Apparently the first notice that he gave of it was 
that he was found wandering about next morning with his 
coat on his arm, wanting to know if any one could mend the 
holes for him. It worried him tobe asked about it. “I heard 
Outram say to some of the numerous visitors when they 
inquired ‘ How is the arm, General ?** Oh, damn the arm!’” 
He would take nothing but the commissariat rations. When 
something extra was one day sent to him, “ he was very angry 
and refused to have it” :— 


“The soldiers of the relief force voted him the V.C., and 
nothing would have pleased him more than to have it, but some 
wretched red-tapism prevented him from getting it because he 
was so high in command. Note that he had, purposely, to serve 
Havelock, and because in his generosity he thought Havelock 
was more entitled to it, laid down his command, and had acted as 
a volunteer where he might have been supreme, and this was all 
the thanks he got for it! Idon’t know what he thought about 
it, but I know what we all thought of it!” 


Sir Joseph Fayrer has many things to tell us outside his 
own profession. He was present at Palermo in 1847, and tells 
some gruesome stories about Sicilian ferocity. And he has 
been a mighty hunter, telling his stories with just the spice of 
interest which distinguishes the student of natural history 
from the mere slayer of beasts. Here is a little picture, for 
instance :— 


“When buffaloes find themselves in the presence of a tiger, 
they collect in a circle with their heads outwards, the big ones in 
front, and in this position they defy him and he dare not attack 
them. In sucha case the cowherd not unfrequently gets into 
the centre, or rather they put him there, ll forming round him, 
where he is perfectly safe, for no tiger could touch him; or some- 
times he gets on the back of one of the buffaloes.” 


The sportsman of conservative instinct will hear with pleasure 
that the gun which Sir Joseph still shoots with in preference 
to all others is an old “Joe Manton,” now turned into a 


LT 


THE FUTURE OF THE FAR EAST* 


Ast4 at this moment means China, and the word “rénoyg, 
tion” applies more significantly to China than to Siberia op 
Japan. Siberia is being developed more than renovated, ang 
even the expressive phrase ot M. Leroy-Beaulieu scarcely 
does justice to the extraordinary change that has been work: 
ingin Japan. Fermentation perhaps expresses the true jp. 
wardness of the revolution of Japanese national life. It is tg 
China and Siberia, and the European Power which is pressing 
inexorably on the oldest continuous civilisation of the East, 
that our eyes are turned; Japan can take care of herself. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu's description of Siberia—the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, the towns which have sprung up, and the emigrants 
which Russia pours over the Caucasus into that vast domain— 
is vivid and picturesque. He draws an interesting comparison 
letween the colonisation of Canada and Siberia, though 
scarcely a just one, because he forgets that Siberia is the 
only outlet for the Russian emigrant, whereas Canada, though 
it is half a continent, is only one of the choices an Englishman 
has. Has he nota whole continent somewhere in the Southern 
Hemisphere, which few Russians have ever seen; and near to 
it another England; half Africa, the whole of India, and a 


Beaulieu, who has written on our new Anglo-Saxon com. 
munities, knows this as well as we do, and this is perhaps 
the only instance in his book of a lack of the sense of 
proportion, only too common in writers from over the water, 
He is nearly always just, broad of view, possesses an 
even-tempered and well-balanced mind, and has that great 
gift, a style capable of being moulded to the subject. They 
teach geography here better perhaps than they do on the 
Continent, and for one Frenchman who leaves La Belle 
France a hundred Englishmen travel, yet the one man writes 
a book of travels worth all the rubbish that fifty mere globe- 
trotters produce. And if those pleasing little bits of social 
life present in an English Colony are absent, it is because 
they do not exist to any appreciable extent in Siberia. It is 
the fastidious Frenchman who produces a finished piece of 
literature, with brilliant bits of colour, characteristics hit off 
in a sentence, and a skill in literary landscape, that few of our 
writers can equal. 


To a traveller who had seen British Colonies the spectacle 
of a vast country being colonised by the most ignorant 
peasantry in Europe must have appeared startling and sug- 
gestive of some regrets. The number of emigrants is large, 
but the land waiting for them is immense, and there is a 
great tract of that black soil whose fertility enables the 
mujik to live with scarcely more exertion than a West 
Indian negro. And it seems that the Siberian settler is the 
Russian mujik over again, with his ignorance, his indolence, 
his good-natured apathy, and his passion for vodka, intensified 
by the hardships of a severer climate and « somewhat 
too paternal tyranny. Everywhere the same sight met 
the traveller, the bigotry and grossness of what were scarcely 
more than human vegetables, leavened by the dull despair 
of some political exile. The description of M. Leroy: 
Beaulieu’s interminable journey by rail or tarantass 
is one of those sharply drawn pieces of description 
that enable us to realise the traveller's weariness of mind. 
The dreary forests with their clearings, and the notice-board 
relating the name of the settlement and the numbers of the 
population, the still drearier villages, the convoys with their 
military escorts, and the endless companies of emigrants 
patiently trudging towards the Amour, convey the impres- 
sion of an appalling monotony. No wonder the traveller 
feels it necessary for the sake of sanity to travel with com- 
panions, and hires the largest tarantass he can find. The life 
of the country is entirely agricultural, and the peasant farms 
on the old unprogressive and exhaustive system, a system 
nearly as wasteful as that of the Belize Creole, who burns a 
fresh bit of forest for every crop. It will be many a long 
year before the schemes of Russian expansion are more 
than a beating of the air and a threatening tinkle of 
the sword. Trade, manufactures, industries of all kinds, do 
not exist in Siberia, and what commerce there is is due to the 
energy of every one but the Russian, and this is why he pushes 











breechloader, which belonged to his father. 





* La Rénovation de l' Asie: Sibérie—Chine—Japon. Par Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Paris : Armand Coliv et Cie. [4 fr.] 


host of tropical gems too numerous to mention ? But M. Leroy. 
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een 
down so continually to the south so as to hoist the eagle 
orer a more industrious race than his own. It is the same 
story from time immemorial. The Romans by means of a 
magnificent discipline held a vast frontier for a time. 
Colonies they planted, of a kind, not as we understand 
colonies, for they were nearer the Siberian idea,—we suspect 
the Roman colonist was'an exile in sentiment, if not in 
estimation.’ Unless the Russians-can strengthen their 
gdvance with the infantry of an energetic civilisation, they 
will find their Eastern Empire a thing of shreds and patches, 
gnd viewed as the dreariest exile to which a soldier can be 





nt. 
gc one or two vivid paragraphs M. Leroy-Beaulieu describes 
for us the unfortunate peasants, who may travel for years 
before reaching their new homes. Some, by dint of unceasing 
travel, reach the haven of their hopes in a year, but many 
take three years, working on the great Trans-Siberian line. 
This in itself ig no drawhack—many of the well-to-do farmers 
in British Columbia have worked on the great American lines, 
the Canadian Pacific and the Northern Pacific—but there is 
no comparison between the men who aided the accomplish- 
ment of the great engineering triumphs of the Far West with 
the drudges who dig the embankments and lay the sleepers of | 
the Trans-Siberian line :— 

“J'ai dépassé 4 plusieurs reprises sur la grande route de poste 

sibérienne de ces longues files de voitures contenant chacune 
plusieurs personnes, hommes, femmes et enfants, avec divers 
instruments de travail et de ménage. Le tableau est pittoresque, 
quand ils forment le campement le soir, les hommes dételant et 
entravant les chevaux, Jes femmes allant puiser de l'eau, Jes 
enfants jouant et piaillant, parfois un vieillard adnonnant la Bible 
i haute voix.” 
According to our, author the appearance of the Siberian 
villages was more prosperous than the Russian. They should 
be, for they are in selected districts, that of the Upper Obi 
and its tributaries drawing most of the emigrants, while 
the Amour district with its wetter climate attracts the 
Little Russians. The Government naturally pushes emigra- 
tim in the Amour basin on account of its nearness to the 
coast. A large number of these emigrants return, a result 
proportional, of course, to their ignorance, and subsequent 
disenchantment. 





The Chinese afford this acute and quick-minded Frenchman 
astudy of unusual interest. The extraordinary conservatism 





ot the Chinese has literally petrified their peculiar mental | an actress. 


characteristics. Buddhism, as M. Leroy-Beaulieu says, was 


nation which enables them to be almost joyous in spite of their 


poverty, and balances the dreadful floods and: famines that 
sweep off millions. 
the Japanese, but allied to an energy that seems out Of 
place in‘the Fast. 
Beaulieu that the Japanese present one of the most astonisli- 


ing spectacles ever vouchsafed to a wondering and, it 
We raise the’ 


must be confessed; half-contemptuous West. 


We see the same happy disposition in’ 


We quite agree with M, Leroy: 


eyebrow and we smile, but that stage is passing. Yet -- 


powerful and almost menacing as the new Japan seems to be, 
it cannot afford to despise China. The race is not always to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong, and there is’safety in 
numbers. 


The chapters on the future of China may be summed up in 
the last few lines in which the author says that in the China- 


man's instinct, for trade remains his only hope of accepting + 
Railways, he says, will be. the .best. - 
In a chapter entitled “China - 


the modern advance. 
missionaries of civilisation. 
and the Powers,” M. Leroy-Beaulieu descends to.politics. He 
is much amused at the fuss we made when we thought Russia 
was stealing a march on us, but yields a certain admiration 
for our invariable return, after all scares, to the policy of the 
‘open door.” 
subsequent occupation of Kiao-chow with a sort of politic 
regret. 
in the Far Hast on account of the South African troubles. It 
may be a disadvantage to have too many irons in the fire, -but 
after all practice makes perfect. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
WHEN 


He notes William II.’s dextre gantée de fer and. 


In the preface he seems to think we have lost ground- 


John Oliver Hobbes” published The School. for 
Sacnts in the autumn of 1897, she promised us a continuation, ; 


and in Robert Orange that promise is redeemed, and, what is . 


more, redeemed with a measure of success rare’ in sequels, - 


Though less prodigal of incident and description, the present . 


volume is far superior to its predecessor in concentration and. 


intensity, aealing as it does with the culmiinating episode -in . 


| the life-history so discursively treated in the earlier book. 


At the close of The School for Saints it may be.remembered . 


had become engaged to the beautiful. Mrs. Parflete, the 


absorbed by them and moulded to their own conception of | greater tangle of amorous cross-purposes than tliat presented 


life, and its maxims and precepts, we take it, have simply been 
added as possible enrichments to the edifice of national life, 
not us interior furniture; the letter and not the spirit | 
of Buddhism has permeated the people. M. Leroy- 
Beaulien quotes the author of Chinese Characteristics, who 
tells us that “ Face, sauver Ja face,” is the aim of all good 
Chinamen. The length to which they have carried this 
peculiar mental disease has its ridiculous, but also its 
dangerous, side. What happens to individuals whose minds 
aro warped by some extraordinary conceit when their blind- 
ness is removed? They either lose all confidence and self. 
respect, or become discontented aud dangerons. A somewhat 





| 
| 


at the outset could hardly he imagined. 
Orange and his Brigit (Mrs. Parflete) there is perfect . 
mutual affection, but at least two other women are deeply in 


| who ia in love with David Rennes, the painter. 


love with Robert—Lady Fitz Rewes, a charming, amiable 


widow, who accepts the situation with gentle resignation, and 
Lady Sara de Treverell, a high-spirited, audacious creature, . 
| tortured by the pangs of unrequited love, yet never betraying 
herself in Robert's presence. It should headded that these two 
ladies know each other's secret. 
—Robert's friend and former patron—who. is really. in love 
| with Lady Sara, but has engaged himself to Miss Carillon, , 


Then we have Lord Reckage 


Very early in 


similar experiment on an ignorant and prejudiced race of | the book Robert is married to Mra. Parflete, and starts for 


peasants is being tried in South Africa ut this moment. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu is inclined to laugh at the “ Yellow Peril” 
because of their lack of military qualities. Probably the 
“Yellow Peril” is only just beginning. Chinese soldiers 
oficered by Englishmen fired on their own countrymen the 
other day. The yellow man has a passive endurance too, 
Which we can admire hut may not imitate; he does not fear 
death, and he has a fondness for federation—in secret, | , 
which is not reassuring. There is something impressive | 
in the colossal conceit of the Chinese as there is some: | 
thing even more impressive in their numbers. The lot 
of the great mass of the Chinese, thoze patient, industrions 


resenble nothing so much as ants ‘in 


millions, who 
their numbers and hatred of interference, excites the pity 
of M. Leroy-Beaulieu. Their lot under a coriupt mandarinate, | 
fettered as it is by their own conventionalism, is indeed hard, yet | 
he points out that the life of the community is not meddled | | 
with, and they have no means by which they can judge of the | | 
hardness of their condition. 
eniny such pleasures as they Lave, and poss 





ss a happy resig- 


ra 


| freedom. 
' ment by the opportune elopement of Miss Carillon with the 


Vie pueen t 


Moreover, they are contented, ; ° 


'the Continent, only to be pursued by the news that Mr. 
Parflete is still alive. 


The unhappy pair, after a brief and 
igonising moment of rebellion, part company, Brigit finding 
in anodyne for her grief in the exercise of her. hereditary 


histrionic talent, while Robert, after killing in-a duel a man 
who had grossly insulted Mrs. Parflete, quits the political . 
urena and enters the priesthood. 


a 


Brigit receives a letter indi- 
‘ating this intention the day after her husband’s death, but 


refuses to blunt her lover's resolve Ly telling him of her 


Meantime Lord Reckage, freed from his engage- 





* (1.) Robert Orange. By John Oliver Hobbes. London: Fisher Unwin. [63.] 


----(4.) A Millionatre of Yesterday. By E.Phillips Oppenheim. London: 
Ward, lock, and Co. ° [6s.Jj- 
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.) The Mont and the Dancer. ‘By Arthur 
osilett Smith. London: Dev pand Co. [es. 6d.J——(4.) The Avenging of 
: ulson Kernahan. London: John Long. [6s.]—(f.) 

3y Mrs. Urban Hawkeswood. London: John 

> Vanishing of Tera. By Fergus Hutne. London: 
A Girl of the North. By Flelen Milevetes * London : 
j--—-(8.) Should She Have Spoken? By Esther Miller. 
c,and Co. (83, 6d.]—(9%) Tie Mean-Stenlers. By M. P. 
tnson and Co. (68.J——(1Uu.) Zhe Yellow Danyer. Dy 
London: Grant Richards. ¢. 6d.J—(11.)°4 Son 
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Between Robert. 


| that. Robert Orange, the brilliant and many-sided idealist, ; 


daughter, by a morganatie marriage, of .an. Archduke and , 
The volume before us unfolds the tragic’conse- j 
quences of. that marriage for Orange and. his friends. A. 
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By W. Pett Ridge. Londun: Methuen and Co. (Sh Cd): 35-02 oF ete 
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painter, makes violent love to Lady Sara. She, however, 
while fascinated by his personal magnetism, is fully alive to 
hisselfishness, and, resenting a contemplated act of treachery on 
his part to Orange, has decided to give him his congé when he 
meets with fatal injuries by being thrown from his horse. 
A letter from Disraeli, supposed to be written some ten 
years later, gives us the subsequent history of the principal 
characters, Mrs. Parflete has remained faithful to the stage ; 
Robert Orange, leading.a life of great simplicity and seclusion, 
has died of overwork; Lady Sara has become a..Carmelite 
nun. This brief outline of the plot takes no account of 
sundry theological and political digressions, or of the appear- 
ances of Disraeli, who, as in the earlier book, exerts a para- 
mount political influence on the principal characters, to say 
nothing of his literary influence on the author's style. It is, 
we think, a flaw in the story that Robert Orange is over- 
shadowed by the unscrupulous, masterful, yet engaging Lord 
Reckage, just as Brigit is far less interesting and less human 
than the indiscreet yet fascinating Lady Sara. The struggle 
between Robert’s ambition and his idealism, between the 
earthly and spiritual side of his complex nature, is cleverly 
vather than convincingly portrayed. It must be added that 
this brilliant novel is written with a distinction unfamiliar in 
contemporary fiction. It is rare in these democratic days to 
encounter a book in which the existence of the masses is 
barely hinted at; it is not unwelcome, after the tyranny of 
slum realism, to be for once in a way completely relieved 
from the contemplation of squalid emotions and underbred 
unhappiness. 

Mr. Oppenheim, who is in danger of becoming the victim of 
a dangerous fertility, takes for the theme of his new novel the 
always engrossing topic of the quest and attainment of boundless 
wealth. Scarlett Trent, the hero of A Millionaire of Yesterday, 
is an ex-Board-school boy who has drifted to West Africa, 
and in partnership with a broken-down and bibulous aristo- 
erat secured a valuable mining concession on the Congo. 
With his dying breath Trent’s partner entreats him to befriend 
his daughter, but, had not @rnestine come across the mil- 
lionaire professionally as a lady interviewer, it is to be feared 
he would never have thought of fulfilling his promise. The 
remainder of the story is concerned with the regeneration of 
the Napoleonic hero under the influence of his passion for the 
refined and gracious lady journalist. Disgusted with his 
rowdy and vulgar associates, the West African Colossus is 
initiated into the usages of polite society by the angelic inter- 
viewer, to whom, after various vicissitudes, he is in the end 
happily united. It only remains to be added that her father, 
whom Trent had treated with a good deal of brutality and left 
as dead in the pestilent swamps of the Congo, is miraculously 
restored to life, respectability, and affluence. 

The Monk and the Dancer, the longest and most ambitious 
of the tales in Mr. Cosslett’s collection, handles an abnormal 
theme with no little skill and a fair measure of artistic 
reticence. The hero is a young Trappist monk, punished for 
speaking to a beautiful visitor. When the Abbot goes at 
midnight to the offender's cell to reveal the fact that he is 
Brother Angelo’s father, he finds him flown. The lady, a 
famous Spanish dancer, soon tires of her unworldly lover, and 
deserts him fora bull-fighter, and when Brother Angelo, after 
tramping from Venice to Paris, has realised the hopelessness 
of his quest, the story closes with the return of the truant to 
the monastery at the moment when the Abbot was about to 
resign his post in order to seek and rescue his son. The 
remaining stories exhibit a tendency in the direction of the 
fantastic and the macabre not always regulated by unim- 
peachable taste, but are marked by undeniable audacity of 
invention and vigour of expression. 

Mrs. Coulson Kernahan, unlike many modern novelists, 
has generally something to say when she writes a book. In 
The Avenging of Ruthanna the theme is not very attractive, 
although, to give him his due, the hero only sins against 
Ruthanna’s peace of mind. That is, Cecil Calverley has the 
grace to run away from further temptation when he has made 
poor little Ruthanna fall hopelessly in love with him. Cecil 
Calverley is a clever piece of character-drawing, but to the 
present writer most of the personages of the drama are so 
odious that its perusal is more of a penance than a pleasure. 


An American Countess relates how Lord Hawkhurst marries 
an unfortunate American girl for her money,—to please his 


mother and restore the family fortunes. To leans hinge 
he sets up at the same time a separate establishment, with hig 
mother’s maid as its mistress. The maid, who is a lady by 
birth, does not know of her lover’s marriage, and is repre. 
sented as so beautiful and virtuous that the reader cannot 
understand why she yields to her lover's desire that she shoy)4 
become his wife “morally” and not legally. However, the 
moral of the book is not antinomian, since the leading 
characters all prepare an awful legacy of “death and. mad. 
ness” for themselves. The book is readable rather thay 
attractive, and leaves a decided after-taste of depression, 


Mr. Fergus Hume having presumably exhausted the passions 
of people who are supposed to be civilised, boldly takes , 
South Sea Islander as his heroine in The Vanishing of Tera, 
This young lady, the Tera who vanished, is a so-called convert 
to Christianity, and her one idea is to marry her sailor lovey 
—for she has been imported to England—and return to her 
home, and probably to her gods. About her and her adyep. 
tures, about the minister who is her guardian, and about the 
murder of a gipsy with whom Tera changes clothes, Mr, 
Fergus Hume weaves a rather exciting story. The book yill 
interest people who like a new flavouring added to Mr. Hume's 
popular receipt for detective literature. 


“The North” in Miss Milecete’s story means Canada, and 
the few glimpses of Canada which the author vouchsafes us 
are well drawn. But she is not quite so original when she 
transports her characters to London. Even there, however, 
the story is of average interest, though people are becoming 
rather common in fiction who, like Mrs. Phillips, try experi. 
ments with their conjugal relations in order to avoid the 
monotony of married life. 

What “she” (presumably the heroine of Should She Have 
Spoken ?) could possibly have said if she had spoken, the 
reader is at a loss to imagine. When a young lady finds on 
the eve of her wedding day that her husband’s first wife is 
after all not dead, and when the said husband walks in his 
sleep to such purpose that he pops a bloody knife into a bag, 
and the said first wife is found murdered in the morning, 
there does not seem much left to say. However, “truth will 
out,” and the real murderer is discovered at the end of the 
book. The hero’s first marriage turns out to have been no 
marriage on the part of the first wife, and all is well. It is 
curious how many virtuous gentlemen have their happiness 
restored in fiction by finding out that their first marriage was 
bigamous. The book is not at all a bad specimen of its class, 
the quiet subsidiary plot and love affair which the author 
introduces being handled with no little skill. 

Mr. Shiel finds congenial scope for his talents in The 
Man-Stealers, a highly sensational imaginary episode in the 
life of the great Duke. We may note at the same time the 
opportune reissue of the same writer's lurid romance, The 
Yellow Danger, and the appearance in a 3s. 6d. edition of Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s admirable story, A Son of the State, originally 
published in Messrs. Methuen’s sixpenny “ Novelist” series. 
Bobbie Lancaster is a most delightful character, and richly 
deserves his promotion. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE MINOR MAGAZINES. 

The July Macmillan is an average number, but nothing more. 
The most readable paper is the Baroness Martinengo-Cesaresco’s 
“ Conversations with Gounod.” It is lively, and we learn from it 
that in Gounod’s opinion “ what is difficult in art is not what we 
give forth, but what we hold back.” “On Irish Greens” is 
breezy and may be found enjoyable at this season of holidays and 
golf. Professor Newton is aggressively eulogistic in “Gilbert 
White and his Recent Editors,” and there is genuine pathos in 
Miss Sobrabji’s “ Behind the Purdah.’—The new number of 
Cassell’s Magazine, which, by the way, is now holding its own with 
such rivals as the Strand and the Windsor, is quite a holiday one; 
in other words, it is full of stories. Of these perhaps the best is 
“The ‘Queen’s Ring,” by Mr. James Workman, who is a valuable 
recruit to the ranks of our historical romancists. But there are 
some excellent and informing miscellaneous articles, such a8 
“Her Majesty’s Ambassadors ” and “The Central London Rail- 
way.”——The most notable, or at least most genuinely literary, 
article in the Sunday Magazine is the Bishop of Ripon’s—the 





seventh of a series—on “The Religious Element in the Poets.” 
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fhe criticism which it contains of Marlowe has at least 
the merit of novelty. Mr. Joseph Spurgeon’s article on “The 
Christian Endeavour Convention” is seasonable and well 
illustrated. The ordinary religious papers are rather deficient 
in “ grit." ——The “ Christian Endeavour Convention” occupies 
the leading place in the Puritan as well asin the Sunday Magazine. 
put the most interesting paper in this number is “ Lewis Carroll 
asa Preacher’; it presents the great humourist in a new, or at all 
events little known, light. “ An Evangelist in Clay ” isan excellent 
description of the art of George Tinworth, and, among stories, 
“The Revolt of the Villagers” is notable as illustrating at once 





the power of a revivalist preacher, and the disciplinary influence 
of domestic sorrow and, happiness. ——The July number of the 
Sunday at Home contains no outstanding article, but several 
papers that are readable and interesting, such as “ Napoleon at 
st, Helena,” “The Bible in Africa,” and “ The New York Confer- 
ence on Foreign Missions.” “An Australian Preacher’s Bush 
Quarters,” which comes to an end in this number, reveals a con- 
siderable command of pathos on the part of the author. 





Tho | 


seeming to us particularly happy : “ He had the power of arresting 
simple thought with the magic of poetical inspiration.” The 
first part of the article upon Sir Christopher Wren is devoted to 
his life and work outside of architecture, to which he did not turn 
his mind till he was nearly thirty. “Had his philosophical pur- 
suits,” we are told, “not been interfered with by the absorbing 
work- of the arduous profession to which he devoted himself 
in later life, he could not have failed in securing a scientific 
position higher than was attained by any of his contemporaries, 
with, of course, one exception,—Newton.” Wren was one of the 
men who founded the Royal Society, which used to meet in his 
private rooms. Four days after the Fire of London was extin. 


| guished, Wren laid before Charles II. a plan for rebuilding the 


| city. 


This plan is still in existence,—a record of his genius. 


| He was not allowed to attempt so huge an undertaking, but 


“found employment enough in rebuilding a Cathedral, more 
than fifty parish churches, thirty-six of the Companies’ halls, and 
the Custom House, besides several private houses and provincial 
works. For the Cathedral and the parish churches the stipend he 


Gir’s Realm now differs but very slightly, except perhaps in the | asked was £300.” In youth Wren was considered very delicate, 
quality of its illustrations, from the old and familiar magazines | and he never attained the ordinary stature. His delicacy seems 


for girls; even the names of the writers, such as Evelyn Everett- 
Green, Agnes Giberne, and S. Baring-Gould, are quite familiar, 


not to have affected his power of work, his vitality, or his serenity, 
Isaac Barrow truly said of him that it was “ doubtful if he was more 


“Four Girls at the Paris Exhibition” is lively. The literary | to be commended for the divine felicity of his genius or the sweet 
criticism might well be improved. A study of Robert Louis | humanity of his disposition.” He died—of-a chill—at the age 


Stevenson is almost infantile in its simplicity——-Perhaps no 
magatine—certainly none for boys—that has recently been 
started has reached a higher level of excellence than the 
Captain. Two really admirable serial stories, “The Three 
Scouts,” by Fred Wahishaw, and “Acton’s Feud,” by Fred 
Swainson, are running in it. The secret of the plot in the 
second is so cleverly kept that it is impossible as yet to see how 
the scoundrel is to be exposed and punished. Boys’ athletic 
interests are looked after most carefully ; “The Free Wheel” in 
the July number is well worth reading.——The existence of a 
vigorous periodical like the Columbia University Quarterly may be 
takenas one of many evidences of Ccllege activity on the American 
(Continent. We learn from one of the articles in the July 
number that the particular function of such an institution as 
Columbia is to “make scholars and specialists, including in the 
latter term men of all the professions.” Of this we have abundant 
evidence in such expert articles as “The School of Architecture.” 
—Among magazines, widely different in character, which agree 
in maintaining a good level of literary excellence and of varied 
interest, are the Journal of Education, Knowledge, and the 
Expository Times. The lively and sarcastic “ Democrat in Litera- 
ture,’ by Geraldine Hodgson; ‘American Indians,’ by R. 
Lydekker ; aud “‘ A Rhetorical Figure in the Old Testament,” by 
Professor Hommell, of Munich, may be cited from the latest 
numbers of these magazines as examples of their different styles 
and virtues. We are glad to give our usual welcome to an ex- 
cellent magazine, still holding its own among many rivals, Little 
Folks (Cassell and Co.) The readers of this volume will be the 
inwates of happy homes. 





of ninety. The biography of Wycliffe is full and interesting. 
Dying in 1384, he had anticipated most of the general principles 
of the sixteenth-century Protestants. He accepted the definite: 
and final authority of the Bible,—translating part of it and 
causing the rest to be translated. He denied the Real Presence, 
declaring the Eucharist to be only the “effectual sign ”- of 
Christ, pleaded for clerical permission to marry, preached that 
confession was unnecessary, that clerical excommunication was 
meaningless, that temporal Lords could at their pleasure take 
away temporal goods from ecclesiastics habitually delinquent, 
and, though no teacher of revolution, that the people may eorreet- 
delinquent Lords. He condemned the monastie system in 
principle and operation, with all waste of time in mechanieal 
devotions. “The Gospel was to him mainly a revelation of 
practical duty, and its essence the law of charity.” His 
followers were of course persecuted, but “his own immunity 
from personal attack is no doubt remarkable, and is a striking 
witness to the. strength of his influence- with all-sorts and 
conditions.” Among the shorter Lives we would mention those- 
of William of Wykeham, which should interest old Wykehamists, 
and of Edward Young, the poet, and Arthur Young, the- 
traveller, the best known of whose works, “ Young’s Travels 
in France,” is by no means his only claim to fame; He 
travelled all over England and Ireland, mainly with a view te 
studying different methods of farming, and “he remains the. 





‘greatest of English writers upon agriculture.” Of his tour in 
| Ireland Miss Edgeworth said that it contained the most faithful 
| portraiture of the Irish peasantry that had yet appeared. The 
| account of Edward Young, of the “ Night Thoughts,” is 
| amusing. Beginning asa man of letters, he took Orders late in. 


The Anglo-Saxon. (John Lane, 2ls.)—The new number of the | life,—thinking it his best chance of worldly success. The poet’s 


Anglo-Saxon is as gorgeous ag ever,—the binding this time being 
red in colour instead of dark green. It is wonderful how well the 
literary character of the magazine is maintained, for, as a rule, 


splendid binding, paper, and illustration tend to kill the letter- | 


press. Lord Burghclere’s translations from the Georgics are by 
no means bad, and show a great deal of feeling both for the poet 
and his subject, and, best of all, they do not read like translations. 
Lady Randolph Churchill’s ‘War Letters” are bright and 
amusing, and tell some good stories. We wish the conductress 
of the Anglo-Saxon prosperity and success in her plucky attempt 


to revive the form of publication once made famous by the | 
The Anglo-Saxon is in reality a somewhat severer and | 


Keepsake. 
more strenuous Keepsake. There is the same splendour of get-up, 
andthe same air of aristocratic authorship about the table of 
contents, 








THE FINAL VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s. net.)—Perhaps the three most interest- 
ing names in the final volume of the Dictionary of National 
Biography are Wordsworth, Sir Christopher Wren, and Wyclitfe. 
“Wordsworth,” by Mr. Leslie Stephen, seems to be a model of 
what a short biography should be. It covers some fifteen pages, 
and is, of course, packed with facts, but these are so arranged 
and so commented upon that not one line of the memoir is with- 
out inteiest. Mr. Stephen devotes little space to his apprecia- 
tion of Wordsworth’s poetry, but one sentence we quote as 





| sentimental melancholy evidently does not appeal to Mr. Leslie 
| Stephen, who says: “ Young’s gloom was, no doubt, partly that 
of a disappointed preferment-hunter, but, probably, was genuine - 
enough in its way,—as sincere as that of most writers who bring 
their churchyard contemplations to market.” Young was the 
marr who first said “ Procrastination is the thief of time.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


have not beer 


The Life of Dwight L. Moody. By his Son. (Morgan and 
Scott. 10s. 6d.)—Mr. Moody was born in 1837; he began life as 
a commercial traveller; at the age of twenty-four “he turned his 
back on an income of five thousand dollars a year.’”’ His work as 
a teacher and preacher was at first carried on in Chicago. He 
was there when the Civil War broke out. The spiritual oppor- 
tunities which this offered him interested him profoundly and 
were eagerly seized. They took him away from Chicago to the 
front; but he returned to the town when peace was restored. In 
1870 he met Mr. Sankey at Indianapolis. After some little time 
the two joined hands in a partnership which cortainly had a 
remarkable success. Mr. Moody had already visited England. 
He went again in 1872, and this time he summoned Mr. Sankey 
| to join him. We need not follow the story of his work any further. 
‘That be did a great amount of good cannot be doubted, but 
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Chrictianity would be but poorly served if all its preachers were of 
the Moody type. ° He had a mind quite incapable of appreciating 
criticism, and put, it would seem, all the allegories and traditions 
of the Old Testament on the sane level with the Gospel. It is 
curious to see him complaining of the men who recognise facts 
that “they are emptying thé churches and driving the young 
men of this generation into infidelity.” The complaint might 
certainly be retorted. A Moody ministry would certainly banish 
education from’ the Christian Church. The Great Awakening, 
by a Chancery Barrister; édited ‘by Bishop Courtenay (R. Grant 
and Son, Edinburgh), is ‘a treatise on the life after death. (The 
“Chancery. Barrister,” it may be explained, is the Bishop 
himself.)--—In the Shadows ; or, Thoughts for Mourners. By May 
Wynne. (Marshall Brothers. 6d.)——A Form of Prayers. By 
John, Marquess of Bute. (Burnsand Oates. 13.)— For the use 
of Catholics unable:to hear Mass on Sundays and Holidays,” 


The Ozford English Dictionary, July, edited by Dr. James A. H. 
Murray (Clarendon Press, 3s. Gd._per part), contains partof Vol. V. 
“Inferable—Inpushing.’’ There are 1,628 words in all, among 
them being such suggestive subjects as “Inn” and “Influenza.” 
An “inn” originally meant a dwelling-place simply; then came 
the meaning of a house of public résort; then a temporary as 
against a permanent abode; then “Inns of Chancery,” “Inns of 
Court,” &¢. The history that gathers about this word is 
curious and interesting. ‘Influenza” was first used in 1740. 
The parallel number, edited by Henry Bradley, M.A., gives us 
from “ Gradely—Creement.”” Here there are 1,240 words in all, 
“grain,” “ grammar,” “ gravity,’ being conspicuous among them. 
-——With this we may mention Dr. Murray’s highly instructive 


Evolution of English Lexicography (Clarendon Press, 23.), the | 


Romanes Lecture for the present year delivered at Oxford. 


The Supremacy of Man. By John Pulsford. (A. Melrose. 
2e. 6d.)—This volume contains some interestine papers, partly 
devotional in character, partly philosophical. 
with the strong assertion of the personality of God. Matthew 
Arnold’s “stream of tendency making for righteousness” does 
not satisfy him at all. From this he passes on to the manifesta- 
tion'of the Godhead in man. We cannot follow his argument, 
and must content ourselves with saying that this is an able book 
which will repay study. 


Robert Browning. By A.Waugh. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
28. 6d. net.) —This is a volume of the “‘ Westminster Biographies,” 
and is in every way an excellent piece of work. The two personalities 
of Robert Browning and his wife are sympathetically treated, and 
there is some admirable criticism of their literary work. 
glad to see the due meed of praise rendered to W. J. Fox, to 
whom Browning owed. much in the beginning of his career. 
Few people remember Fox. He was a genuine orator, but the 
orator is soon forgotten. 


he reached out a helping hand. 


couraging. Fosteralso gave him early help, all the more welcome 
because there was in his case no personal acquaintance. The 
Spectator of that day was, we are sorry to say, not appreciative; but 
it may be urged in excuse that it reyuired a more than common 
penetration to see the merit of Browning’s verse when seen for 
the first time. In 1837 “ Strafford” was acted at Covent Garden, 
and simultaneously published. Macready and Helen Faucit 
were the chief, it is even suggested the only real, actors. The 
piece was withdrawn after five nights, the reason being that the 
actor who played Pym withdrew. 
on hin, “ positively nauseous, whining, drawling, and slouching ”’ 
—they seemed-to-have used strong language in those days—was 
correct, his loss could hardly bave been irremediable. It is diffi- 
cult to say when Browning became a success,—in the case of 
Tennyson one can fix the time very closely. Mr. Waugh very 
rightly dwells on the excellent influence which Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning exercised on her husband's literary work. Her own 
poetry was very faulty, noble as it was in many waya, but she 


The author starts | 


We are ! 


His name will probably be handed | 
down linked with that of the unappreciated author to whom | 
For was the means of | 
bringing about the publication of “ Paracelsus” (‘‘ Pauline’ was | 
Browning’s first book and “Paracelsus” his second); he was | 
always ready with criticism which was both judicious and en- | 


a 
as they thought most suitable. The first types used at Oxford 
came from Cologne. The negotiations to which we arg intros 
duced in this volume were carried on in Holland and elsewhety, 
Dr. Fell, Dean of Christ Church, was the principal in- the affajp 
and Thomas Marshall, afterwards Rector of Lincoln College and | 
Dean of Gloucester, the chief agent. In one of Marshall’s letters. 
(dated April, 1670) we have the prices of some type. Latin kttery 
(brevier Roman), cost 2s. 2d. the pound; nonpareil, 8s. 104. The 
book, which is of a very handsome arpearance, is, for the most 
part, of a technical character; to those who aro interested in 
typography it will, we take it, be of very considerable interest. 


Memcries of Some Oxford Pets. Collected by Mrs. Wallace, 
(B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 3s.)—This is a delightful book 
fittingly commended to the reader by Mr. Warde Fowlers 
admirable preface. Dogs, of course, occupy, so to speak, the 
front benches. It needs no Ler Roscia to secure that for them, 
Then come three cats, a brown owl, a chameleon, a jerboa, g 
mouse, a hen, and a rat,—a Japanese rat, it must be understood, 
These creatures, some of whose histories are written for them 
and some written by themselves, furnish us with a feast of good 
things. First in the list comes ‘ Oriel Bill,’ taking precedence, 
we presume, with his College, He was “a brindled bulldog of 
ferocious mien, of undeniable pedigree, of courtly manners,’ 
though somewhat eccentric. One of his jokes was to plant him. 
self in front of atramear and defy it, as Ajax defied the lightning, 
And the tramcar had to stop till he chose to go away. Then 
Professor and Mrs. Max Miiller tell us about “Our Dachshunds” 
The dachshund is a peculiarly fascinating dog, and has a high 
rank in literature, now that Matthew Arnold has given ‘ Geist’ 
place along with ‘Argus.’ And the dachshund, happily, lives 
long, though indeed one may doubt whether this is a blessing, 
| for did not Walter Scott say, when asked why dogs’ lives are 
| short, “If they lived longer we could not bear to part with 
i them”? The writer of this notice has the honour of knowing 
/adachs who is in his twentieth year, and sprightly still. ‘The 
| other day he went and fetched the cat, who had unaccountably 
neglected to attend, as usual, at family prayers. But we must 
not wander on, hard as it is to stop when dogs are the’subject, 
Meanwhile, let lovers of the good and the beautiful read tbia 
book. 





Before Good-Night. By George H. R. Dabbs, M.D. (C. W. 
Deacon and Co.)—Nina was a wait of the streets, who 
made sucha living as she could by selling flowers, in the arrange- 
ment of which she had a special gift. A lad, who is first begiu- 
' ning his work as a medical student, befriends her.- He does her 
some good, and ske does him a great deal:more. Here comes ‘in 
a third character, Jupe, an orphan who lives with a grandfather, 
an old soldier. These and other personages of less importance 
play their life drama—real life, we are given to understand—and 
Dr. Dabbs tells us how they played it in a very pleasant way. 
This makes the first half of the book; the second is a sequel, 
under the title of “‘ From Door to Door,” not quite so successful, 
we think, because not quite so plain. But here, too, there are 
some excellent things. 





Crass-Doors.—In “ Blackwood’s Classical Texts’? we have 

| Ovid Metamorphoses : Selections, edited by J. H. Viner, M.A. 

(W. Blackwood and Sons). ‘Mr. Viner’s introduction touches 

on a subject: which is new in classical school books,—comparative 

| folk-lore. It is but .a brief notice, but it is interesting and 

likely to be useful. The illustrations are an important feature. 

Easy Greek Syntax and Erzercises. By H. E. Haig-Brown. 

| (Relfe and Co.)——Text-Book of Zooloay. By Dr. Otto Schmeil. 
| (A.and C. Black. $s. 6d.)—Part I., “Mammals.” 


[f the Ezaminer’s judgment | 


Maps.— We have three maps of China before us, brought out with 

a commendable despatch and enterprise, and all instructive. 

| These are Bacon’s New Large Print Map of China (G. W. Bacon 

| and Co., ls., and 2s. 6d. mounted), with inset maps on a large 

| coale of important localities, e.g., the Taku Forts, Pekin, &c.; The 

|“ Strand” War Map of China (G. Nownes, 6d.), with special maps 

| of the seat of war (Takn Forts to Pekin, &.); and ‘The “ Daily 
| Mail” Map (G. Philip and Son, 18.) 


did him good in a way that would hardly have been expected. | 


This is a very good little book; if the series keeps up to this | 


mark it should do well. 


Notes on a Century of Typography at the University Press, Oxford, 
1693-1794. By Horace Hart, Hon. M.A. (At the Clarendon Press.) 
—Mr. Hart prints here, with various notes and explana- 
tions, eight “specimens ’”’ ‘issued from the Clarendon Press from 
time to time between 1693 and 1794. A “specimen” gave 
examples of various types from which authors eanld choose such 


| .Postcarps.—We have received from Messr:. Rapbael Tuck 
| and Sons, Litnited, a series of picture-postcards’ for home ‘and 
| abroad. They are calculated to suit all tastes, naval and military, 
| topographical and artistic. We may specially recommend the 
| really beautiful reproductions of Turner’s Venetian pictures and 
| the spirited scenes illustrating the war in South Africa. No 
| doubt their despatch will give pleasure to nuwherless boys ‘and 
' girls on their holidays. 
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, The Catacombs of Paris, cr 8VO ..-.se+e00+ waeanes --(Constable) *0 
Berthet at Nature’s Garden, 4t0 ......-.00 seebunaare caaae (Heinemann) 12.6 
sddyl! (Mrs.), The Patriotic Autograph Album, 16mo .......... (Simpkin) 20 
Brad N.), The Art of Enamelling on Metal, cr 8vo (Scott & Greenwood) %5 
ape ine (T.), Operative and Practical Surgery, 8v0........-.+. (Simpkin) 19/6 
co bers (A ), Man and the Spiritual World, cr 8v0............++ (C. Taylor) 3/6 
Ca (G)» Old English Churches: their Architecture, Furniture &c. 
caseucereceues siowses sees iecesce 6ecereceescocsces ---(L. U. Gill) 
lar (C. B. and G. C.), Introduction to Zoology, cr 8vo ....(Macmillan) 
Poropeat Settlements tn the Far East, cr 8V0 ........-0-.seeereeeee S$. Low) 
or Britain’s Soldiers, yao L. Alden, Sir W. Besant, and others (Methuen) 
Goten (A. §.), Studies in Eastern Religions, 12mo (Wesleyan Conference Office) 
Gould (G. M.) and Pyle (W. L.), A Cyclopedia of Practical me 
R MLO cevcccrccrcrrscccacecacscerscesecseseersssreesenss ebman 
cath Hops in their Botanical, Agricultural, and Technical Aspect, 
GVO veeececerencsseeceessreeceseseeaecceraresesarees (Scott & Greenwood) 
Index to the Periodicals Of 1899, 40 ......sceerecccereresseee -(H. Marshall 
Keith (Leslie), On Alien Shores, CF VO ....cecccececceves (Hurst & Blackett) 
tayri(0.), Mechanical Traction in War for Road and Transport, 8vu(8. Low) 
yackenzio (W. D.),South Africa : its Heroes and Ware, 4to ....(H Marshall) 
yerry (Andrew), The Naked Truth, and other Stories (New Century Press) 
Murray (L. C.), In Sylvia’s Garden, cr 8V0 ......-+sceseeeeeerecees (E. Stock) 
Neuman (B. P.), The Uttermost Farthing, cr 8vo .......... (W. Blackwood) 
parry (L. A.), The Risks and Dangers of Various Occupations and their 
Prevention, CF 8VO ..ssee-secseesee.sseeeenrcserssees (Scott & Greenwood) 
penty (Mrs. Frank), Fort St. George, Madras, Svo .......... (Sonnenschein) 1 
pooler (C. K.), Translations and.other Verses, 12mo ......-.....(Longmans) 3 
Public School Word Book (The), edited by J.5. Farmer, roy 16mo(Hirschfeld) 21 
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Randau (P.), Enamels and Enamelling, 8vo............ (Scott & Greenwood) 10/6 
gavage (R. H.), The Shield of His Honour, cr 8vo..........+4+. (¥. V. White) 60 
sothern (J. W.), Verbal Notes and Sketches for Marine Engineers fWhittayer) 2:6 

(C. B.), America’s Working People, cr 8v0.........-+02++ -(Longmans) 5,0 
Wakeman (Annie), The Autobiography of a Charwoman, cr 8vo (Macqueen) 60 
Webster (H. K.), The Banker and the PAE, UENO << cccecuctsess (Macmillan) 6,0 
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Summer Sale 


"LIBERTY ” 


ART SURPLUS STOCKS, 
FABRICS THIS DAY 
FOR AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 
DRESSES AND aT 
rorniTuRE. ! GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

4 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 














ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to the Queen. 


CAM BRIC Children’s ....1.3 per doz. HEM-STITCHED 
Tadies’ Se? Ladies’ 29 per doz 
Gentlemen's. .3 3 | Gentlemen's .3, 11 . 


Direct from the "The Irish Cambrics ; 
? Pp T he Irish Cambries of Messrs. 
Manufacturers, OCKE ROBINSON AND CLEAVER hyve a 
Samples & Price Lists post-free. world-wide fame. — 7 ¢ Queer 


piease seaaen this publication HA N DKE RC H i E FS. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beantifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
S¢eurf,and Promotes a Luxuriant Growth. For Fair or Grey Hair 
use GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, which does not stain or darken ths 
hair or linen. Sizes—és. 6d., 7é, 10s.6d. Sold by Steres, Chemists, 
and A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1/10. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
@ Charing Cross; $32 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 











Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea. 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0, 
James Fletcher, > 

Richard Hoare, Esq. 








SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED ...... sececeee £435,000,900. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY... 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 








Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ieee kine ieee ee 
Edward Harbord Lushington, 
Hon. Henry Berkeley —, 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
| Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. ' 

ight.Hon. Lord Stalbridge.-- 
Lieut.-Colonel F.. Anderson Stebbing. ~ 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.0.M.G., CB 














AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. | Tan Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq, M.-P. | ©. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.4, 7 


FIKE INSURANCES Granted at current ratesof Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


a Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction af 
ness. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 








WINES OF BAD VINTAGES 
ARE INJURIOUS TO HEALTH. 


Only Good Vintage Wines 
should be bought. 


WRITE FOR complete calendars of vintages, 
based on the universally accepted verdict of Con- 
noisseurs—clearly distinguishing the good from the 
bad and indifferent vintages. 

The question of Vintages is one of the utmost 
importance, and goes far beyond the mere matter of 
taste. In the case of bad or doubtful Vintages, 
either the grapes never ripened thoroughly, or, owing 
to mildew, the Wines are unsound. 

(PRICE LIST FREE), 
To-- 
HATCH, MANSFIELD, and C6O., Ltd., 
The Leading Vintage Wine MERCHANTS, 
1 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 








Now ready, post-free. 


HAMPTON AND SONS' 
d. 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 
: The object of these Catalogues ts to enable 
Furniture, intending purchasers to see that although 
Carpets, | the quality, the artistic merit, and the 
= Jinish of Hampton and Sons productions 
Fabrics, ave exceptional, their prices are lower 
than those at whtuh goods of equivalent 
Fine Arts. value ave anywhere else procurable.- . 


HAMPTO AND SONS, 


Fal! Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.-W. 
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OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
(Church of England Public Boarding Schools.) 
GovERNors :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE. 

LADY WARDEN:- 
Miss F. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching. 


Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- | 


fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired. 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds 
1) 8. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
Terms, £40 a year. 
(2)S. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley Heat sce Miss Gamlen. 
erms, £23 a y 
(3) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. me ales. Head: Mistress, Miss Welchman. 


erms, £35 a vear. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY W. ARDE N, 5. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 


Ah WwW foo kK SC H OO LI 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &e. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSE 
HOUs®# SCHOLARSHIPS ( and £20) ON APRIL 4rd and 4th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 












ES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE | 


rs 


| | Eps ASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRES (Limites 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. ), 


PTS” a ESOP fo Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos) 


j} ‘The School Course includes the ordinary subjects of a High School curric 
| also Natural & ce h Laboratory work, Drawing, § 
also Natural Science with Laborator or rawing, Singing, Needlewor 
| Physical Exercises. 
Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 
1ily from Moseley and Handsworth. 


alums 
k, and 





Priv: ate omnibuses di 
| A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in Connectip 
with the School. a 
| Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th. 
| T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, se 





109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. retary, 
QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” sc HOOL 
j for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss p, M 


Highest references. 


| PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL (GIRLS), YORKSHIRE 
. Bracing climate of the Yorkshire Moors; beautiful neigh} onrhood, 
Education on best modern lines. Swimming, Gymnastics, Hockey, Cricket 
| Tennis.—Hedd-Mistresses, Miss WUDDLESTONE aftd Miss GRIMWA DE, : 











rN\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHE ag 
Principal—Miss M. PUNN B,A.tLond.)- 





The object of this College is to givea camel training to educated women | 


In addition to the course of training, it offers the advan- 
sidence’in Cambridge. 


who intend to teach. 
tages of a college life and one year’s re 

The students attend the Cambria: 
tion to those of the-resident and-visiting -lecturers,.and are prepared for the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certilicate (Theory and Practice). 
given for practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, aud the other usual 
school subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in ¢ 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bur: 
cation to the PRINC IPAL, NVolfaston Ro ad, Cainl 


HE THE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, | 
LONDON, N.W. 


Built for a Schoo 








eptember. Full particulars as to 
ries may be obtained on appli- 








HAMPSTE AD, 


N-OLNEY. 





Principals—The 


Marked success in 
luctions made tor 


Every home comfort and care. 
y examinations. Fé 


I., and 


Large playground; tennis. 
languag res, music, painting, and Uni 
the daughters of naval dnd militar ; 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., GCS 
prospectus on applic vation. 

é mie GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, Liven. 
sip oem — sir CHARLES TENN ANT, ‘ein 
airmat . Professer LINDSAY, D.D 
The HIGH SCHOO! f, FOR GI RI HELENS RGR, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
H | 


on of Head-Mistress. 
),-HILL JACK, Secretary. 


SC HOL ARSHIPS and | 

luo, will be OFFERED for 
ylarship and One Exhibi- 
ice for Boys intend d for the Army Class.— 
ollege, abingd sdon. 





Tilustrated 


many others. 












BOARDING HOUSE unarr 4 


141 W. George Street, Glasgow. 





PADLEY COLLE G } 
) EXHIBITIONS, varyi 
COMPETITION on WEDNE 
tion will bé offered in the first i 
Apply ta THE WARDEN, Radley ¢ 


ADLEY COLL EGE -N AVAL : LAS ae -- Applications 
‘ lal preparatic le at once THE 
fT the ay ants Md to indidate be r the 


TEN 











iar a teak 














WARDEN. | Ex! yhs may b 
Navy. 
TING <3 SCHOOL, B BRUTON, SOMERS SET.—A First- 
grade Endowed Scho unded au 519) Preparation vr Universities 
: j t Valuable schovar sand le aving 
n Arm vad 3 vary rE nttrance Exabi abla. Fees 


ead-Master. 





NOR RTON. M.A., 


guineas. ay. E. 








RUSSELS. —Very | healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommenceswithentrance of Pupil; 
Person al Reiere s. Prost ectus 01 n 1 applic ation.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


(E. AFIE LD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
Ss LANCS (facing the poetry ym perfect; every modern comfort and 
nee. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
vn at all the large Public Schools. Indian “Pupils received in full charge. 
ds of references.- Principal, J.S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 

> 
4OU TH BELGRAVI A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, s.W.—Conducted by 
UT TON, ‘Thorough preparation fur the Public Schools ; Transition and 
‘curten for Girls and Boys under §. Cricket and Drilling. SUMMER 
y RM Bb EC G AN 3 M AY 3rd. 
é IRR: AN, WATE ORD, 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
l-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
ss, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References 

[rs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeaeon of Manchester, Miss Alice 

Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level ; 
soil, bracing air. A PREPS AR ATORY SCHOOL for the Entr ance and | 
ship E ons at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 

t 0 th Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Besa 

Mod vanitation, large 
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~HERTS.— SCHOOL FOR 


Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 












cricket-tield 






G. K. OLIVIUR, M.A., The 








THREE SCHOLARSHIP 
years, OFFERED for COMP. ETI 
- Mathematics or Natural & e. 2 


S for GIRLS, tenable for three 
ION, TUESDAY, July 24th. Subjects :— 
Classics, History, or Modern Languages, 







ps top repare for University or tor Examinations 
.—For particulars, apply by letter to “ F. H.,” 69 
Arlington Road, L 








<\1TAMMERIN vG. _—Mr. E. GRIERSON’S SYSTEM; an 
A entirely new and original method by a_ perfectly SELF- CURE D 
STAMMERER. Each pupi ] we ceives personal and sedtelauel aeeiabion, A limited 








University Lectures on Teaching in addi- | 


Ample opportunity is | 


sandy | 


drill, and swimming «during | 





number of adults ar id boys receiy red, the latter as residents, Highest references. 
Address, Mr. I ! , ldington Road, Bedtord. 






ce teat le: Y¥ OF EDIN 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


NB Uv RGE G i. 


A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, “RECEIVES SIX RES SIDENT- UNDER: 
TES, Blectr ic lighting ; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged tor, if 

ences to Sir William Muir, K.C.s.[., Prine mm lof the University, ang 

mm, 108 Eaton square, Lon ton. —To see the rooms, and for ter 
uld he made to Mr. BELL, 2R arden, Edinburgh, 






| 





> sire na 
to Le 
Ke. i peli ition 








| (JOLCHESTER ‘HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Nays, 
Terms and and Pros | Prospect! DOUGLAS, M. A., Oxon. - 


WELSTED SCHOOL.-EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS yw, wil 

be OFFERED in JULY. 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £0 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July: Ist. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July 10th. Ten HEAD-MAS TER’S NOMINATIONS, 
| value £10 per annum, are also offered 1or admission in September.—F. or particulars 
| and conditions, apply, the Rev. THE HEAD-) ASTER, School House, Feisted, Ess se, 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close eon. 
nection with Felsted School. 


: separate house, class-rooms, and playing. 
fields. . Use .of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two 2t 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School; 
or Rev. HE AD-MLASTER, Felsted. 
OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PEN RUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.5. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge):RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional “Preliminary 
and ae! all Civil service and other Competitive Examinations Successes, terms, 
and references on application —WINTON GRANGE, KENYVETON ROAD. 


LOT, “FE ‘LIX. SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the. Aldeburgh h 
School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. A GARDINER, Nat. Se. Triy = Cambride 16, 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., ths 
Bishop of Southampton. ton. 

ING’S SCHOOL, | ‘CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR: 
| R SHIPS.~TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
1 Cle Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes: for ARMY, NAVY 

INDI AN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at W. oolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR sCHODL 
(S- ‘-13). Exceilent health record:—Head-Master; Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


CIT. MICHAEL'S, BOGN OR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH ft 

ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMLS, 

In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annym, 

MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, 
J ady Warden. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Na@y, &e., with 
Modern Side. — TEEN SCHOLARSHIPS «sand EXHIBITIONS 1 to 
Fd. and Cambridge.—Adldress, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Clos 





us on application to Mr. A.C. 
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R JAVENSBOURNE SCHOOL ror GIRLS, SI 
MARGARET’s, MIDDLESEX. 

ress — Miss LYSTER, M.A. 

v School of modern type for Girls near London. Large house; extensive 

is and playing fields, Preparation for entrance to University —Full 

P on ulars on application to the HEAD- MISTRESS. 


AM rioaioa ACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
{ 2 BOARDI NG SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
cr chicket, hockey, and tennis. [experienced resident mis 
f.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistr sat the Clifton High School for Girls). 


(REAT MALVERN.—FRANCHE, MALVERN— 
Principal, Miss GRIGG. High-cluss School for Gir! Limited number ¢ 
1eceived. Liord nly qualified Professols 


Head - Mis 






Nex 





grou 





irse fro id 
relay large visiting Sta 


















ugh education given under hig 


Pupils 
| 2 Well situated, with good garden and tennis-court. 


| and Mistresses. House 


OVER COLLEGE. —Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uypping sham, un der Edward Thring. 


HE Rev. B. HARTNELL, M. A, late Assistant-Master, 
Clifton College, will have Vv AC ANCIE S in September for TWO DELICATE 

BAC K WARD BOYS about twelve or thirteen. —Rectory, Littleton-on-Severn, 
Thornb yury, R. $0... Glos. . 


HRIST CHU RCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sonsof 

a seven vacancies for private pupils. —Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
ead-Master. 


CHOOL for ~ MISSIONARIES’ DAUGHTERS. 
WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVENOAKS.—The Committee have decided 

to rece Ive a limited number of lay Pupils. Principal, Miss MILLAR (assisted br 
nine kK eside nt Mistresses). Beautiful situation. Home care and ChristiaD 
training : teclinieal ins ctio Pu pils ts iepe “9 r the Cambridge Local | and 
Matriculation Examinations. --For progpectus ins, apply to the PRINCIP él. 
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OoYAL AGRIC UL TU RAL COLLEGE, 

CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter,1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
‘i ~ulturists, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of 

AST ers, Piofessors, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 

ships Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th, 





—————— 

SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER.- 
A LAND,—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country. 
fn close proximity to the Lake District. Training for future Land Agents, 
wit ners, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy,and Workshops. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
ey TOBLR 2nd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


a yr 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
puilt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTCN STALLARD, 
¥.A. Oxon. 


—— 


(uALEr CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 











LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
gervice twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 








a 

ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

{ectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
ps 





School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 








eres 
EAL COLLEGE, DEAL.—Principal, Mr. J. 
STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond). Thorough and careful preparation for 
commercial life, also Lond. Matric., Oxf. and Camb. Locals, &c. Special Class for 
foreign students to learn English. Splendid climate, extensive grounds (nine 
acres), schoo} farm. 


RANCE.— PARIS, HOME EDUCATION for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough teaching in French, Music, 

Mt, &c.—Melles. GOUNIAULT DE. MARCHANGY, 32 Rue Michel Ange, near the 
Bois de Boulogne. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistressor Secretary. References—The Head-Master of Bedtord Grammar School ; 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, «ce. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

















class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. | llent 
premises, close to the sca ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 





a = ny x T ATTICA yw 
QT. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
\D (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds ot three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies; home life. Age of 
pupils11 to19._ Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A. Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
( re AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


SESSION 1900-1901. 

THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION at the Institute’s CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE (Exhibition Road )are for Students not under 16 years of age ; thoseat the 
Institute’s TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, for Students not under 14 years 
ofage. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, and the 
Sessions commence in October. Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholar- 
ships, Fees, and Courses of Study, may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or 
from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.) ; 

A College for higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not under 16 preparing 
to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manufac- 
turers, and Teachers. Fee for a full Associateship Course, £25 per Session. Pro- 
fessors :— 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering .. W.C. UNWIN, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 
Electrical Engineering .. ee -.» W.E.AYRTON, F.R.S., Past Pres. Inst.E.E. 
Chemistry .. ee ee -» H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanics and Mathematics O. HENRICI, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(LEONARD STREET, CiTy RoaD, E.C.) 
A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14, preparing 
to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, and for Evening Students. Fees, 
£15 per Session for Day Students Professors :— 
Physics and Electrical Engineering.. -. S. P. THomMPsON, DSc, F.RS., 
Principal of the College. 
Mechanical Engineering and Mathematics W.E. DALBY, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 
Chemistry “a as ee. pi -» R.MELDOLA, F.RS., F.LC, 
JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary, 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


_PGBAsTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD, 





President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
fead Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL.—Wanted, a CuassicaL 
ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach Classics and English in the Upper Fourth 
Form, and to take some work (chiefly Classics) in the Fifth and Sixth Forms. 
Good Composition in Latin and Greek required. The salary will be £300 a year, 
increasing to £450 a year.—Candidates for the appointment are requested te 
forward their applications, accompanied with a copy of testimonials as to qualifi- 
cation and character, not later than SATURDAY, July 21st next, to A. J. 
AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. Selected candi- 
dates will be duly communicated with. Forms of application can be obtained of 
the Secretary. A gentleman not over 30 years of age will be required. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE.—ST. HILDEBURGHA’'S 

SCHOOL for GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 

door life. Hoylake is one of the healthiest spots in England, and is recommended 

by the medical profession for its bracing air. A few VACANCIES for Autumn 
Term.—Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. 
(An Aid to Parents in the selection of Schools.) 

Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholar- 

ships obtainable at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo, 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. ; 

post-free, 1s. 4d. 











J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 
A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of re- 
quirements are given. 





A eer AN T SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
B BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and 
Certificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
-CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. W.C 


G1. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA For WOMEN, 





. With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


M0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A married School- 

master who intends wintering in a warm climate wishes to FORM a 
PARTY of FOUR or FIVE BOYS, to whom he would give all his time. Adver- 
tiser is an experienced teacher, speaking French and German.—Address, ROCK- 
INGHAM HOUSE, RUGBY. 











NUYS HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 1900. TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
inARTS: One of the value of £100, open to candidates under 20 years of aze, 
and One of £50, open to candidates under 25 years of age. TWO OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE: One of the value of £150, and another of £60, 
open to candidates under 25 years of age. ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for 
‘hiversity Students who have completed their study of anatomy and physiology, 
ot the value of £50.-—-Full particulars may be obtained on application to the 
DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


OLIDAY TUITION in FRENCH DURING AUGUST. 
‘ —Monsieur and Madame CHEVALIER (née Palmier) will receive a few 
Pupils (Boys) for especial attention to French Conversation from August Ist to 


ptember Ist, at Heathfield, Ascot. 














NHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—An EXAMINA. 

TION for FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £30 to £50 a 
year, will be HELD in the FIRST WEEK of AUGUST.—For particulars, apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


MNUDOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, LONDON. 

—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) Principal, Mrs. 
HAMILTON, Cambridge Historical Tripos, Class I. First-rate modern education. 
Marge staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. University Lecturers and best 
London Masters for Music, &c. Grounds of four acres. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding, and bicycling. Large gymnasium.—Prospectus and references 
0D application. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Y¥ Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
f\cuation, Terms moderate. 


ie SEPTEMBER there will be VACANCIES in a 


: SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL.—Apply, “THETA,” care of R. J. Beevor, 
MA.,8 Lancaster Place, Strand. W.C. 




















HILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 
10 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

Che Chairman and Council acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of. the 
following donations :—* B. V.,” 10s.; “ Dorothy,”£1; St. Mary Magdalen Ghurch, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, £10. 

33,709 poor London children sent into the country for a fortnight’s change of 
air in 1899. All but the poorest parents pay some part of the cost of the holiday. 

Funds urgently needed for this summer's work. Contributions will be grate- 
fully received by the Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, Q.C., M.P., Treasurer of the 
Fund. 

OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
Offices : 62 STRAND, LONDON. 

“I might fill volumes with quotations of experiments of every conceivable, and 
to most of us inconceivable, kind—experiments on the eye, the sensory tracts, the 
action of the brain after parts of it have been sliced away, on the nature of pain 
and its action on different parts of the system; experiments with burning and 
freezing, subjecting the creature to atmospheric pressure until it becomes as stif’ 
as a board; tormenting a dog in order to test its feelings by successive cruelties 
which make one almost despair of human nature, or of human society, whict 
permits a practice wherein such things are possible, to remain under the protectior 
of the law.”—See “ The Ethies of Vivisection,” by Mrs. Mona Caird, price 2d. 

The above Society appeals to the public for aid, 

E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


yr x ~ . 

A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
D SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examtinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
kh. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. _ 


TMO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Laneaster Place, Strand, W.C. ‘lelegraphic Address, “'lriform, London.” 
T ione No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


NORWAY CRUISE. 
CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN 


CAPITALS OF EUROPE, CHRISTIANIA, COPEN- 
HAGEN, STOCKHOLM, AND ST. PETERSBURG. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
On the S.Y. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 
London, N.W. 





















£12 12s. 
£22 1s. 








BERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 1900.—Full 

illustrated description of Oberammergau, its play, and the Bavarian High- 

lands, with itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C, PEROWNE 
nost-free.--SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL: THE: BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per aunum. , from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY for} , 4 » Weiland ? 
weekly exchange of books at the houses NB. a Two or Three Fr lends aay 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


now Offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION: also NEW and SURPLUs COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
’ MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road. §.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton. Arcade, Manchester. 





“Occuples a foremost place, if not the first, among d 
Guide-books to Wales.”—-Archaologia Cambrensis. 


NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION, with a CHAPTER (35pp.) on 
“CYCLING IN N. WALES.” In 3s. 6d. and 2s, Editions. 
GOSSIPING GUIDE TO WALES 
(North Wales and Aberystwyth). 

Over 140,000 Sold. 

2 Vols. in leather, about 430pp.: 34 Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 
2s.each. Paper Editions, 1s. ) : 

Introductory Chapters on Botany (by the late Bishop of Wakefield), Geology, 
Fishing, &c.. and an Abstract (with permission) of the late Sir A. Ramsay's “Old 
Glaciers of North Wales,” revised by the Author. 

“ By far the most amusing Guide we have seen.” —Standard. 

* For general use as a Guide to North Wales the ‘Gossiping Guide’ is the best." — 
Reliquary and Illustrated Archaologist. To be had of all Bookscllers,and of 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO.; 

eres Oswettry : WOODALL, MINSHALL, and CO. 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 
Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
'Issues.. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and: to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in-the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and CO0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
Lendon, E.C. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
3 or Funded Property or ether Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, lu Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, strand. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 











| naa ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1843. 


. INVESTED FUNDS .. «4s wee £37,000,000. 
OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 


wants. Catalogues free. We offer Morris's “County Seats.” 6 vols. 250 
views, £3 7s. 6d. (cor:t £9 9.) BOOKS WANTED: 25s. LACH OFFERED :~— 
Jesse's * Richard IIL.” 1862; Jorrocks’s *Jaunts,” 1813; Jackson's * Paris,” 1878 ; 
Alice's “ Adventures,” 1866; Meredith's Poems, 1851: Moore's © Alps,” 1864.— 
HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright street, Birmingham 














Post 80, strongly bound, price zs. 
(jAREYS “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM” 
With the English Meanings. 

Revised, Corrected. and Augmented by a Member of the Unirersity of Cambridge. 
London : Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


OOKS WANTED.—£5 each offered for ‘‘ Aldine Poets,”’ 

53 vols., Pickering ; “ Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885; “ Alpine 

Journal,” a set; “Alken National Sports,” 182], 1823, or 1825; Thackeray's 

* Vanity Fair,” first edition in 2) parts: “The Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-39. 

Report any rare bovks ; rare and out-of-print books supplied. Cash or exchanges 
invited.—BALKEk’s GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jobn Bright Street, Bymingham. 


Beek S.— HATCHARDS, . Booksellers to the Queer, 
1s7 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogned, 

Adi the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual.cash discounts. * % 


] LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only reinedy is 
; “UNION COoCiSROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by FE. Howarth, F.Z.s., 
Museum, Sheftield, lio cleared plague of the insects from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, “ Roundell’s Practical Cookery.” and 
by Mrs. Earle in-* More Pot-pourri trom aSurrey Garden.” “In ting, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d, 
4-. 6d., from Sir. VEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, sheffield. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’ List 
NEW & MUGH CHEAPER IMPRESSION, 


Two vols, Medium 8vo, pp. 1,570, 
price Twelve Shillings net. 
This work was originally issued in 1883, the price being TWO 
GUINEAS. The present cheap issue makes the Tenth Impression, 
and is a verbatin reprint of the book in its more expensive form, 


THE LIFE & TIMES OF | 
JESUS THE MESSIAH, 


By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A. Oxon, D.D., Php, 
Late Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint, Oxford, 


AMERICA’S WORKING PEOPLE, 
By CHARLES B. SPAHR. Crown 8&vo,. ds. net. 
Contents —The Old Factory Towns in New England—The Ney 
Factory Towns in the South—A Primitive Community—The Ne 
as an Industrial Factor—The Negro as a Citizen—The Coal Mines of 
Pennsylvania—The Iron Centres—The Trades-Union Movement iy 
Chicago—The Mormons—The Northern Farm. 


TRANSLATIONS AND OTH 
VERSES. By C.K. Poourn, M.A. Fcap. Svo, 3s. me 
*,* Many of these verses were contributed to “Korrasos,” , 
terminal magazine edited by Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, Th 
translations are chiefly from Latin poets, classical and moder, 
Among the other verses are some in dialect which illustrate certain yf 
the less sentimental and visionary aspects of life among the descend. 
ants of Scotch settlers in Ulster,and seme, which are parodies, or rather 
burlesques, of the style of English witters, 


THE INTRUDERS: a Novel. By 


L. B. WaLrorp, Author ‘of “Mr. Smith,” & New and 
Cheaper Issue. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

















NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA. 


$y ANTHONY Hope. With 9 Illustrations by John Williamson, 
New and Cheaper Issue. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 393. JULY, 1900. 8vo, price 6s (On Tussday next, 
1. GOLDWIN SMITH’s UslTED Erxc-, 8 Tub Hvbsus's Bay Company, 
Dis ®% PICTCRES AT THE Panis Exuip 
2. CHEVALIER’S HlsTORY OF THE ioN. Tus NeW MOVEMENT Iy 
FRENCH NAVY. ART. 
3. BSIGHTS TEMPLARS — SOLDIER:, 10. SOME: RECENT NOVELS OF May. 





Monsv, HERETICS. XERS. 
1, PROGRESS IN LKELAND. ll. Tue socin APRIcAN War ayo 
> Toe LIFE OF WELLINGTON, ibd CRITICS. 
6. Panis IN 1900. 12, 


: COLONIAL AND IMPERIAL FEDERS 
7. A MietoRY or NORTRUMBERLANSD. LION. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by &. R. GARDINER, D¢.L., LL.D. and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., PLD. (On Tuesday neth 
No. 52. JULY, 1900. Royal 8vo, 5s. 
1, Artrcésim— 
THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMEN] BEFORE THE UNION OF THE CROWNS. By 
Roberts. Rait. Part if 
THE REGCLATION OF WAGES IN THE SLXTEENTH CENTURY. By Miss 
Ellea A. McArthur. 
HUMANISM UNDER FkaxNcis I. By Arthur Tilley. 
THE FOREIGN PoLicy OF ENGLAND UNDEK WALPOLE. By Basil 
Williams. Part LI. 
2. Notes and Documents,—3. Reviens of Books.—4. Notices of Periodical 
Publications 





London, New York, and Bombay : LONGMANS, GREEN, and C0. 











NEW SERIES. Vrice 4s. JULY, lv. 


MIND. 


A Quarterly Keview of Psychology and Philosophy. 
Edited by Dr. G. PF. STOUT. With the co-operation of Professor 

N. SIDGWICK, Dr. E. CAIRD, Professors WAKD and E. B. TITCHENER 

Contents.—1. NECESSILY. Dr. G. KE. Moore.—2. Tite DOUBLE Er FECT OF MENTAL 
STIMULI: ACONTRAST OF TYPES. Mrs. Sophia bryant.—3. ViraLisM : A BRIEF 
Hisrokicalb AND CRITICAL KEVIEW. 11. Conciusion. Dr. C. s. Meyers.-4 
THE ABSOLUTE OF HEGELIANISM. A. K. Kogres.—d. LoGicaL THEORY OF THE 
IMAGINARY. Protessor G. J. Stokes.—€. DR. WARD's REFUTATION OF DUALISM 
Miss Lk. E. C. Jones.—7. ‘THE DOCLuLNE OF LUE SUMMUM BONUM: 4 CRITICISM. 
H. Sturt.—8. DISCUSSIONS :-~PEKCEPTION OF CHANGE AND DURATION: SOME 
ADDITIONAL Notes. T. Loveday.—9. CRITICAL NOTICES : JOSEPH PETZOLDI, 
EINFOHRUNG IN DIK PHILOSOPHIE DER KEINEN ERFAHRUNG. W. RB. Boye 
Gibson. H. HOFFDLNG, A MODERN HIS?1ORY OF PHILOSOPHY. (Trans. by Mis 
B. E. Meyer.) J. A. J. Drewitt.—10. NEW BOOKs.~11. PHILOSOPHICAL PERIOD! 
CAL lv. Note: MR. MACCOLL’S QUESTION ON p. 144 OF “MIND” FOB 
JANUAKY, 1000 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietia Street, Covent Garden, London; 2 
South trederick Street, Ediuourgh ; aud 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 
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MR. GROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Atall Booksellers and Libraries, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of “Cleg Kelly,” “The Red Axe,” “The Black Douglas,” &c. 
‘A R.—* Romantic adventure, especially in his own country, is un- 
ily Mr. Crockett’s strong point.... There is a good deal of vigorous writing 
pee “fear miss fire likeso much in modern heroical stuff, and * Little Anna 
tis es sufficiently dashing and attractive heroine to fill the title-réle with 
: Altogether here is a good tale to read.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ rattling, rousing story of adventure and misad- 


venture.” . ; 
WORLD.—“ The volume is essentially one of the open air, and will 

CHR STAT pours to multitudes of holiday-makers in this summer eeaton.” 

g AILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Crockett carries us along from exciting incident to 

apie episode, and gives us scarce time to breathe.... With the story itself we 


are quite satisfied. 


THE CHICAMON STONE: 


ALegend of the Yukon Basin. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 
‘Author of “One of the Broken Brigade,” &c. Crown 8vo, 65. 
_—“ Mr. Phillipps-Wolley is a poet as well as a sportsman; he has a 
Roig picturesque and the sinister, a happy knack of translating his 
npressions into forcible and suggestive language. and a most artistic touch in 
the portraiture of villains, whether of the pale or red skinned variety.’ 
REVIEW.—“ Here isan author with asense of a style, and a story- 
eR ee eye for dramatic effect....Mr. Clive Phillipps-Wolley holds 
ena breathless. Every little incident is a picture. The bock must be read.” 


Popular Six-Shilling Novels. 





By | | 
STANLEY J. oo With a Frontis- 
WEYMAN. 
By 
HENRY MAN Co GREY LADY. New Edition. 


‘RODEN’S CORNER. Third Edition. 


MERRIMAN With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
e 


THE SOWERS. ‘Twenticth Edition. 
(THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 


With 40 Full-page Illustrations. 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full- 


By page Illustrations. Second Edition. 
A. CON AN RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full- 
DOYLE THE WHITE COMPANY. Twentieth 


Edition. 


THE GREEN FLAG, and other Tales 


of War and Sport. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
‘  &vo, 6s. 


By Mrs. (HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. Fifth 


HUMPHRY | 


|SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fourth 
WARD. nw 





———_ 


Edition. 


he BLACK DOUGLAS. With 8 


Full-page Ilustrations. Crown8ve. Third Edition. 


By 
SR. !THE RED AXE. With 8 Full-page | 


Illustrations. Third Edition. 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Lighth Edition. | 


ECTATOR. 61 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


The Crisis in China. 


CHINA: 
THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. 
By ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE, 


Author of © Jinrikisha Days in Japan,” &c. 











With a Portrait of the Empress-Dowager and over 50 other 
Illustrations. 
Extra Crown &vo, &s. 6d. net. 





50,000 copies have been sold in England and America. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown ro, gilt top, 63. 


THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 


A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp-fields. 
SUNDAY SUN.— Mr. James Lane Allen isin the forefront of writers....We 
have no doubt that.this new story will be read throughout the length and 
breadth of Britain, as it is doubtless being reat throughout the vast extent of 
America. It will probably be a great success.” 


7 SEW VOLUME NOW ; RE. {DY. 
MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENCLISH CLASSICS. 


Ldited by 4. ™. POLLARD. 


WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF. SEL- 


BORNE. lvol. Demy Sve, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net. 


BY PROFESSOR BURY. 


With Maps and Plans, Crown 8vo, &s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE TO THE DEATH 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


By J. B. BURY, M.A.; Hon. Litt.D., Durham, &c. 











BY THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN. 
|SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PRACTICE 
AND THEORY OF NAVIGATION. 


| By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, Extra Master. 

| In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

YACHTSMAN.—* The work is very complete....We shall be very much eur- 
| prised if Lord Dunraven’s work has not the effect of sending more yacht-owners 
| up for certiticates. A better preparation tor examination in the subject could not 
| be devised .The volumes ure no mere dry array of figures and formula, but 
constitute a highly interesting work for intelligent men, whether they long for a 
‘ticket of leave’ or not.” 


| NEW AND CHEAPER RE-ISSUES. 
| Crown &vo, 3s, 6d. each. 


THE DEWY MORN: a Novel. 


| By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 

MORNING POST.—*Mr. Jefferies’ word-paluting 1s beautiful and full of 
colour....He grasps his subject with boldness and vigour, aud his manner of 
treating it is both forcible and imaginative.” 











CROGKETT. |cLEG KELLY, Arb of the City. | HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: 


B Thirty-fourth Thousand. 
a | 
LITTLE LADY MARY; and HER 
HORACE G. | BEST FRIEND. " 
HUTCHINSON, 


london: SMITH. ELDER. and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 














THE MAN WHO KEPT THE WAY TO 
CHINA OPEN. 
CHEAPER ISSUE. 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES, 


FOUNDER OF SINGAPORE, AND OF THE ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 
Author of “ The History of China.” 


“It Stamford Raffles had not fought in the teeth of opposition, not en!y trom 
‘oreign Powers but from the Home Administration, Lord Salisbury might sleep 
queter at nights now; there would be uo Chinese question to trouble him.” 

— Spectator, 1898, 


“T found it quite as absorbing as a very good novel.” 
—T. P. O'Connor, M.P., in the Graphic, 1898. 


With Maps and Illustrations. SIX SHILLINGS net. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON, 





Mackintosh, Talleyrand, Canning, Corbett, Peel. 
By Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER (Lord Dalling). 
COMPLETION OF MR. PAGE'S 

EDITION OF 


THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. 





__ | Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. E. PAGE. M.A., formerly Fellow of 


Sc. John’s College, Cambridge. 
In 2 Vols. Vol. I, Books I-VI; Vol. If., Books VII.-XIY. Feap. 8vo, 5s. each. 
(Classica! Sertes. 
The Classical Revew —* Those who have seen and used Mr. Page's excellent, 
edition of the * Acts of .the Apostles ’ and have bad theadvantage of his notes on ths 
‘Odes of Horace’ will know what to expect here—good schoiarship, clear business- 
like explanation, no shirking of difficulties, the not infrequent clearing-up of old 
ones....The notes are alwa\s fresh, always instructive, always to the point... 
Asa whole, there can be no doubt that this edition is far and away the best ot ths 
smaller ones on * Zneid I.-VI.,’ and in good sense and scholarship inferior to nous, 
great or small.’ 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








MILLAIS’S 
“BREATH FROM THE VELOT.” 


New Edition Just Published, with all the Original T[lustra- 
tions. 
“Tts special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.’—Datly News. 
l vol. 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 
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MR. R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


July 12th. 
DENZILL 


BON- 


TWO STAGE PLAYS: 
HERBERT'S ATONEMENT ; 
DAGE. BY LUCY SNOWE. 


Royal i6mo, Three Shillings net. 





LAMBKIN’S. REMAINS. 


H.-s., 


ACIHOR OF “THE BAD CHILD'S BOOK OF BEASTS,” “THE MODERN 


TRAVELLER,” “MONE BEASTS FOR WORSE CHILDREN,” &e. 


Two Shillings net. 





Immediately. 


AND THE EMPIRE. 
FINANCE. 

By FRANCIS, W. HIRST. 
THE EXPLOITATION OF INFERIOR RACES 
IN ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 

By GILBERT MURRAY. 
AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
By J. L. HAMMOND. 


Crown 8vo, Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


LIBERALISM 
IMPERIALISM AND 


COLONIAL 





5 YORE BUILDINGS, ADELPHI. W.-C. 


ee, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J: MAXSE. 


JULY, 1900. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
A KBAKI DIssoLuTION. Bya gc nag M.P. 
HE CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. By F, 
DANTE’S REALISTIC TREATMENT OF THE IDEAL. By Alfred Avytet® 
RIGHTS OF THE WEAK. By W. H. Mallock. 
‘Tire HOUSE OF UsNa. By Miss Fiona Macteod. 
PARLOUS CONDITION OF CRICKET. By Horace G. Hutchinson, 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
A PLEA FOR MILITARY History. By C. Oman (Fellow of All Soy 
College, Oxford). ail Onis! 
A TRIP FROM UGANDA TO KHARTOUM (with a Map) B 
Gage (7th Drageon Guards). . ¥ Captain y. , 
THE SWIsS ARMY—ITs LEssONS FOR ENGLAND. By C. G. Coutton, 
SOME FINAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHuRcg, B 
Arthur Galton. y 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT : 
Srory OF THE BOER WAR (witha Map). By H. W. W. ilson (Author of “Ir 
clads in Action”). De 
Price 2s. 6d. ~ 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 


te 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 





London: 








| REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT CARBON 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART FROM 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTioNs, 
The series of copies of SACRED PICTURES includes the principal Paintin: 
of the Great Masters of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries; Aly 


numerous exaniples by modern and contemporary Painters. A list Of selected repjo- 
ductions will be sent free on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
NOW READY. NEW EDITION. *. 


With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes 
and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 


For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.c. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. | MEDOC. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. p20 325°" 


Per D 


| THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. Pure BORDEAUX, an exceilent 3 as 
light Dinner Wine. The quality JULY, Price 2s, 6d. 
ot this wine will be found equal to 146 8/3 j CoNTAINs = 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKI'AST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


prices. 


ST. EST 


wine usually sold at much higher 


Superior DINNER WENE, 


| CHINA AND MODERN PROGRESS 
| 1. MCTTAL HELPFULNEsS BETWEEN CHINA 


EPHE 


old in AND THE UNITED STATES. By H. EW 


; bottle. The appreciation this wine TING-FANG, Chinese Minister to the United 
WITH NATURAL FLAVUOLR ONLY, meets with from the constantly | States. 
7 increasing number of customers 176 9:9 | ae i = 
it procures us in London and the * | 2. THE STRUGGLE FOR REFORM. By Crartes 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL. KINDS, Provinces, gives us additional -_ | JOUNSTON, 
fidence insubmitting it to those who 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, | like pure Bordeaux wine. | 5, MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES IN CHINA 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, | 
ured against, and oe ITY BONDS granted 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4, 150, 000. 
64 CORNHILL, a VIAN iigaieia 


oré6 Doz 


3 Dozen Bottles 


All who know t 
sold in Great Bri 
pare them with v 





toe 
ra 








——— — —— , dozen and upwards. 
mv H E UNIO N B Fe NK. of |. wWeregret the increased 
- AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. | 
tablished 1837. Incorporated 1880. | 
id-up Cay wdavedeososbeoaaeS1j500i000 
ceed inc LIVERPOOL : 


cia wility of Propriete or ** aannon . 
rye Liability of Proprietors.... »,000 Manchester: 


of CREDIT and BILL 








cy, Pints Delivere 
Paid to any Railway Station, ine! 
and Bott!es. | 


hese Wines tell us there is no Claret | 7 
qual them in value, Com- | &. C. ¢ 


6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
37 North 
26 Market S 


By PocuLttNnEy BIGELOW. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PROSPECTS. 

SETTLEMENT AFTER THE WAR. By 

RONWRIGHT-SCHREINER. 

2. THE ULTIMATE TRIUMPH OF THE BOERS. 
By CESARE LOMBROSO. 

NOTES ON SPENCER, BUCKLE, AND COMTE 
By L£oN GAMBETTA, 


ad Carnage | 
uding Casts 


id. THE 


elsewhere at 16,- and 20,- a | 


duty compels advances of 


And other Articles. 


London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, WC. 
treet. £ Se t a 


TRKBECK BANK. 


John Street. 






LETTERS on DEMAN 
Li PLE : eg ee Rranhon turous og D TPST: ATRS 1 DOWN ST ATRS ESTABLISHED 185], 
a 8 7 oan ASTALES. SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS. Chancery Lane, London 

( ies of Australia an ani pou tag oe IN ay - INVESTED FUNDS £19,000,000. 

-LEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to th? ihe YUNCHI, of the METROPOLITAN ASSO: | yWoO-AND-A-HALF -PER CENT. INTEREST 

( CIATION for BEPRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS | anowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand 

: f is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted | TWO PER <r er Sip PpENT ACCOINTS 
BIL Ls s the COLONIES are negotiated and sent (py permission) from the Cornhilt Magazine, postefree, | ew . peg a. DRBENT A DOUNTS 
Hon. on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate | oa te ieee monthly balances, when not drawa 

DEPOSIT are receiv 1 for fixed peri is, on terms - Of 10s. per 100,on application to the Sec ea | The RIRERECK . a piace, aera 
rae y oe aero naet pplicatio Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street ; a ua ALMANACK, with particulars 

RI Manavéy to whom Subecripti us and Vi oe "ae poe 9 ATS mEvenn ai 

- 7s WT: CAN lanag Pande of dhe ckeociationtatiould sankers, | FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Cornhill, London, E.C. Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and C 0., 1 Pall Mall | —-——-—-_ 
—-- ananassae , Last, SW. COND E 
, | SECOND EDITION, Lee a AND ENLARGED. 
DUE X FIRE OF SASS ileal ae Pri 

a . ee | (AOUT AND ITS’ CURE. By J. 


GOLD MEDAL. 





ie JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


~ ri rie | popwiar reader, with the ailment, its various forms and 
STE E L PEN S. | best method of treatment.” —Jllustrated London News. 





COMPTON BURNET?, M.D.—“It deals in 3 
scientific 


manner, yet not too abstrusely for the 





JAMES Epps & Co 
and is Threadue 


» Limited, 170 Picca 
ile Street. 


London : 


PARIS, -1873 
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ypssRS. WH. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST. 


SIR JOSEPH FAYRER’S REMINISCENCES. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE. 


By Surgeon-General Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart., K.C.S.1., LL.D., MD., | 
‘RS. QH.P., &.; Hon. P hysician to the Prince of Wales ; Physician in 
ordinary to the Duke ot Edinburgh, &c. With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8v0, 21s. 
«The record is so full and diversified it is difficult to indicate its aspects of in- 
est. The book is one that every one should read.”—St. James's Gazette. 
ae full of interesting matter ihat no reviewer can be expected to do it any- 
put injustice in a notice to which there are limits appointed.” 
talpg Morning Post. 
“A bulky volume of reminiscences in which there is an abundance of exciting 
incidents." Academy. 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF G. W. STEEVENS’ WORKS. 


THINGS SEEN : Impressions of Men, 


Cities, and Books. By the late G. W. STEEV ENS, Author of “From Capetown 

to Ladysmith,” “ With Kitchener to Khartum, mt India,” &c. Selected and 

Edited by G. S. STREET. With a Memoir by W. . HENL EY, and a Photo- 

gravure Reproduction of Collier’s Portrait. Crown > 0, 6S. 

«4 deeply interesting and suggestive volume. Very few pages in it could we wish 
away....None fail to bring home the loss sustained by journalis sm and letters by 
the untimely taking off of this alert and intrepid observer.”—Spectator. 

“4 book of wh ic hh true Englishmen must be proud....A brilliant example of the 
sane flower’ of modern journalism.”—- Manchester Courier. 

‘Willcome as a surprise to imany who only knew his brilliant despatches in time 
Sunday Sun. 





of war. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. NOW READY. 


HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF A 


SAILOR! Fifty Years in the Royal Navy. By Vice-Admiral Sir WILLIAM 
KENNEDY, K.C.B., Author of “Sport, Travel, and Adventure in Newfound- 
land and the West Indies.” With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

‘A most entertaining record of the experiences, adventures, and vicissitu: les of 
4 seaman’s life with plenty of hard work....Sir William Kennedy tells a good 
story well—and he has many good ones to tell.” —Times. 

“Fyrom beginning to end the book is delightful.. 
anecdotes, adventures, experiences, hare-brained frolics, or more serious bits of 
work, which, better than any book we remember, portrays the bright side of a 
naval officer's life."—Atheneum. 

“A manlier, merrier book of naval reminiscences could not be desired.” 

—Academy. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. NOW READY. 


JOHN RUSKIN. “Modern English 


Writers.” By Mrs. MEYNELL. With a Biographical Chronology. Crown 8vo, 
s, 6d. 

“Mrs, Meynell’s book is, above all, definite, stimulating, suggestive—an in- 
centiveand an aid to the wi ler and more intelligent readit ig of one of the greatest 
of the closing century. To all the magnificent maze of Mr. Ruskin’s 
the volume gives a fine clue.’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 

. Meynell has set many things in orde r,and has put some things in a bright 
she hi is greatly distinguished Ruskin’s failure from his success; and she has 
1 an intrinsi¢ lly fine book, of which the labour and: truthtul speaking 
nbrate the labour and truthful speaking of the Master.”—Academy. 

“It would in truth be difficult to name a writer who could have grappled with 
ie task more worthily than she; one whose literary accomplishments and 
hies could be more certainly enlisted in «an estimate of those comple x 
lities which were the basis of Ruskin’s claim as seer, philosopher, and 
”—Pall Mall Gaztte. 





















NEW NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE CHEVALIER OF THE 


SPLENDID CREST. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., 
M.P., Author of “A Duke of Britain,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It isa right stirring and comely tale of chivalry, full from first to last of the | 
ilthy joys of battle, daring and loyalty....One of the best historical stories we 
seen of late.”--Pall Mal! Gazette. 
A pleasant change from the average novel of to-day.... 
recommend the novel to all.”—Spectator. 
‘Itexcels in literary precision, for it would be hard to discover a phrase 
that is not gracefully turned...,A stirring narrative of unfailing interest 
¢ otsman. 
“One of the most fascinating books of the day—a work that will live as long as 
tales of chivalry, love, and war retain their power of attraction.” 
—Liverpool Courier. 


THE PRISON-HOUSE: a Romance. 


By JANE JONES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Distinctly out of the ruck, both in plot and in brightness of detail....The plot 
! yulated with an ingenuity which eni tbles every point to tell, and there is a 
tof hum ur displayed throughout.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
story is developed with notable strength. The three principal characters 
ned, an 1 convincing in their liker 1ess to both the strong aud the weak 
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of human uature.”—Scolsinan. 
THE UTTERMOST FPARTHING. 
By . Nasa NEUMAN, Author of “The Interpreter’s House,” &c. wn 


8V0, 6 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 
CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


WANDERINGS IN CHINA. By 


C.F. GorpoNn CuMMING, Author of “At Home in Fiji,” “A Lady’s Cruise in 
a French Man-o’-War,” &c. With Portrait of the Author and other Illustra- 
uons, 8vo, 6s, 
“We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphically che ‘heathen 
hinee’ and his surroundings, whether in the sweltering cities of the south, or in 
ned Peking.”—Atheneum. 
's one of the most informing books on China that has ever been written in 
1. —Contemporary Review. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—2 vols. pp. Ixxxiv. + 648, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS OF JOHN DRYDEN. 


Selected and Edited by W. P. KrR, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College ; 
LL.D., Glasgow; Professor of English ‘Literature in Univer: ty © 
London. 





Hon. 


Pp. 180, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHAUCER CANON. 


With a Discussion of the Works associated with the name of Geoffrey Chaucer! 
By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D., Ph.D., Elrington and Bosworth 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and F ellow of Christ’s Colles ge, Cambridge. 





Library Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


'THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON 


Edited by H.C. BEECHING. With 2 Collotypes and 9 Facsimile Title-pages 
Also published in crown 8vo and Miniature Editions. 


These Volumes may be had in a variety of superior Leather Bindings produced 
at the Oxford University Press Binding House. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HIS- 


TORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials collected by 
the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 


Just published. 


Complete Part, 12s. 6d.—I—INPUSHING. 
Single Section, 2s. 6d.—INFERABLE—INPUSHING. } Edited by Dr. MURRAY, 


Single Section, 2s, 6d.—GRADELY—GREEMENT. Edited by Mr. BRADLEY. 


NOW READY.—8vo, pp. 52, stiff covers, 28, 
THE 


EVOLUTION of ENGLISH LEXICOGRAPHY 


By James A. H. Murray, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. (Being the Romanes 
Lecture, 1900, delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, June 22nd, 1900.) 


Crown 8vo, pp. vi. + 558, cloth, 6s,—Large-type Edition. 


‘DANTE. 


LA DIVINA COMMEDIA, nuovamente riveduta nel testo dal Dr. E. MOORE: 
con Indice dei Nomi Propri compilato da PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. 


ORGANOGRAPHY OF PLANTS, especially 


of the Archegoniatae and Spermaphyta. By Dr. K. Gousan, Professor in the 

University of Munich. Authorised English Edition by ISAAO BAYLEY BAL- 

FOUR, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Queen’s Botanist in Scotland ; Professor of Botany 

in the University and Ri: -gius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden of Edin- 

burgh. 

Part L—GENERAL ORGANOGRAPHY. With 130 Woodcuts, 
half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Royal 8yo, 


‘THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE CHOICE OF ACHILLES, 


BACTERIA. By ALFRED FISCHER, Professor of Botany at Leipzig Univer- 
sity. Translated by A. COPPEN JONES. 


CHINESE: The Chinese Classics: with a 


Trauslation, Critical and Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes, 
By JAMES LEGGE, D.D., LL.D. In Eight Parts. Royal 8vo. 


Vol. I—CONFUCIAN ANALECTS, &c. New Edition, £1 10s, 
| Vol. Il—THE WORKS OF MENCIUS. New Edition, £1 1és. 
| Vol. II.—THE SHOO-KING; or, The Book of Historical 


Documents. In two Parts, £1 10s. each. 
Vol. IV.—THE SHE-KING; or, The Book of Poetry. In 
two Parts, £1 10s. each. 


Vol. V.—THE CH‘UN TS‘EW, WITH THE TSO CHUEN. 


In two Parts, £1 10s. each. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE CONCORDANCE 


TO THE SEPTUAGINT. By the late EDWIN Hatci, M.A., and H, A, 
REDPATH, M.A. 


Part I.—Concordance to the Proper Names. 





Also Just Published by HENRY FROWDE. 


8vo, cloth, pp. Xxii.+ 254, 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF BRADFIELD COLLEGE. 


By OLD BRADFIELD Boys. Edited by ARTHUR F. LEAcg, formérly Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford, Author of “* English Schools at the Reformation,” 
“A History of Winchester College,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 96, 2s. 6d. 


and other 


Poems. By ARTHUR GRAY BUTLER. 


FULL CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 





London: HENRY FROWDE, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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Popular 6s. Books. 


| MAFEKING: 
MAFEKING. 


By Major F. D, BAILLIE (late 4th Hussars). 
With Illustrations, cro 


MAFEKING. 


“Tt is fascinating reading now, and will be a mine of wealth to the historian.” 


MAFEKING. oe cr 


“A boo ich every Englishman should read.” 


FATE THE FIDDLER. H.C. MacIuwaive. 6s. 


“A remargable book.”— World. 
* Places beyoud question the right of Mr. Macliwaine to be considered the suc- 
cessor of Henry Kingsley as the novelist of Ausiralia.”—Speaher. 
“We have certainly never met with anything on Au siral ian life that can be 
compared with * Fate the Fiddler. "—Manchester Guardia) 





A DIARY OF THE SIEGE. 


vo Svo, 6s. 





MISS MARY JOHNSTON'S NOVELS. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 
THE OLD DOMINION. 


Ester Forp. 


JANICE MEREDITH. Pave Letce 
DRACULA. Bram SrToxer. 





Next week will be published two new books, One, 
THE SHADOW OF GUONG LUNG 
(3s. 6d.), deals with Chinese Life and Customs 
and is from the vivid pen of Dr C. W. 
DOYLE; the other, THE CATACOMBS 
OF PARIS (6s.), is @ brilliant historical 
novel, of the Lightcenth Century, ful o7 
exciting adveniure and hairbreadth escapes, 
through all of which runs a@ charming and 
engaging tove story. 





BELOW THE SURFACE. 


FENDALL CURRIE. 65. 

“Tllustrated by striking ecenes and stories of native life. and valuable observa- 
tions on the Indian way of looking at things in general....In his descriptive 
writing. he shows those keen perceptive faculties which hei ped to make him so 
successful an adwministrator.”"—J. ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS, in the Londoner. 


Major-General 





A New Series of Standard 
! Works 


f At 6s. each. Large crown Svo. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 


WILLIAM Martin Conway. Fully Illustrated. 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. 


Scorr. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAY- 


EITE£S. By EDITH SICUEL. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Surgeon- Major 


L.A. WADDELL. With numerous Illustrations aud a Map, large demy 


By Sir 


By Eva 


“GRAND CLIMBING.” 


THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ST. ELIAs 


(ALASKA’, By the DCKE Or TNE ABRUZZI. Narrated by Dr. Fruippy, 
Member of the Expedition. With 2 Maps, 34 Full-Plate Photogravure, and 
12 Illustrations in the Text, and Panoramic Views, 31s. 6d. net 

Sir MARTIN Conway, in the Pu!) Mall Gazette, says :— The book. a8 a whole, 

. 3 one of the tinest examples of modern illustrated books of travel, produced 
sardless of expense, and should find a place on the shelves of every lover of 
untain literature.” 

Mr. EDWARD WHYMPER, in the Daily Chronicle, says :—“ This splendid voluns 
is a worthy record of a journey carried out with remarkable success, which was 
hardly earned and well deserved, ‘The first ascent of St. Elias., Was & quits 
unique perlormauce, i und it is very likely that a long time will elapse before any. 
thing corresponding to it will be done again. 


CHINA, COREA, JAPAN: Problems of the 


Far East. By the Right Hon. Lonp Cukzoy, Viceroy of India. With My 
trations and Mapes, 7s. 6d. 


THE IDEA OF TRAGEDY. 


COURTNEY, LL.D. 3s. Gd. net. 
“Is sure of a place on the bookshelves of 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. A Short Ex. 


amination of their Intercourse. 1783-1872. By EDWARD SMITH. Lis. 

“Deals in an effective and candid method with the history of the relations 
betwe »n Great Britain and the United States. He tells the whole story bier 

“ness, and gives the true inwardness of the war from the American side wi: 
“ffect.”"—St. James's Gazette. 


WAR AND LABOUR. By Micuazt Ayn. 


cHow. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
A thoug htful study of the relation of war and labour, and one which is likely 
to ultract no litte attention.”"—Observer. 


CHALMERS ON CHARITY. Arranged and 


Fidited by N. MASTERMAN, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

“We congratulate the editor on the intensely interesting volume he has pro. 
duced. The editor has act omplis shed his design so perfectly that the reader is 
carried on with no sense of dislocation from beginning to end; and he bas 
succeeded in preset entin accurate and fascinating reproduction and exposition 
of C halt uers’s views.” Speaker. 
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CONSTABLE’S REPRINT OF 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON AND 


BOSWELL'’s ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHNSON’S TOUR IN THE 
HEBRIDES. Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. With Frontispieces in 
Photogravure. 6 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, paper label, or gilt extra, 2s. net per 
vol. Also half-morocco, 3s. net per vol. Sold in sets only. 








CONSTABLE’S EDITION OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. ‘The Favourite 


Edition of sir WALTER SCOTT. With all the Orizinal Plates and Viguettes 
(Re-engraved). In 48 vols. feap. Svo, cloth, paper label title, 1s. 6d. net per 
vol.; cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net per vol.; and half-leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net 
per vol. 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF THE 


pyro 2 ARMY AND NAVY. By JONN NMorsLEy Mayo. With many 
oloured Plates, fully Illustrated, 2 vols. demy svo, £5 3s. net. 
“OF the manner in which the work has been carried out it is impossible to speak 
—, in terns of warm praise. We can scarcely imagine a barracks or 4 
Queen's ship tl at Will be lo ng without it."—Pall Mall Gazet 











THE CHRONOLOGY OF INDIA. By C. 


Mabe Durr (Mrs. W. R. Rickmers). Demy Svo, 15s. net. 
materials scattered 















A con ipl lation involving much scientific search for 
thea ough hay pce of volumes, and at eritie il examination of as many inseriptious 
on stonework, coins, aud copper-plat Init are collected and tabulated system 
tically tl ats ota the eovll nak te rary his tory of India which have been as : 
ouined up: t » present time....The Appendix contains many dynastic lists and 
tables, we theindex seems to bave been most carefully arranged.”—Morning Pov: 












CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA 


69 Maps and Plans prepared under the direction of J. G. BARLTHOLOMEY 
F.R.GS., F.RS.E. &c. In half-morseco, gilt top, MMs. 
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THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW 


ROBE (SIAM). By Exnesr Youns. Fully Illustrated. 
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